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EENEID. 
BOOK III. 


When Priam’s guiltless race the Gods laid low, 
And at proud Asia struck a fatal blow ; 

When lofty [lium reached its final day, 

And Neptune’s Troy in smoke and ashes lay ; 

By heavenly signs compelled the world to roam, 
T'o seek in exile for some desert home ; 

We build a fleet beneath Antandros’ walls, 

And Ida’s mount—wherever fortune calls, 

Prepared to steer—collect our scattered host, 

And brave the fates to find some friendly coast, 
Scarce early summer lent its favoring gales, 

My sire directs to spread to fate our sails; 

With tearful eyes I leave my country’s shore, 

The plains where Troy once stood, ah! stands no more! 
O’er stormy seas, and on their angry tide, 

With friends, and son, and household gods beside— 
I wandering rove, great heaven my only guide. 


Sacred to Mars, and spread o’er distant plains, 
There lies a land possessed by Thracian swains, 
In times of old, where fierce Lycurgus reigned, 
A monstrous wretch, by impious crimes distained. 
In by-gone years, it was a firm ally, 
When fortune frowned not yet, on prosperous Troy. 
Hither I sail, and on the winding bay, 
The first foundations of my city lay. 
With adverse fates to barbarous lands I came, 
And gave my friends my own—a wished-for name. 
To Venus, guardian of this first essay, 
And other Gods the sacred-rites I pay, 
And to the king of Gods a snow-white bullock slay. 
My foot, by chance, a rising hillock nears, 
From which a myrtle sprung in bristling spears. 
I come, and from the ground attempt to tear 
Its shoots—that to the altars I might bear 
The leafy boughs ;—a sight too horrid to be told, 
I see, but yet more frightful to behold, 
The tree, that first with broken roots I tore, 
Distils dark, dismal drops of clotted gore. 
The earth is stained. My frigid members reel, 
The streams of life with freezing fear congeal. 
Another pliant shoot again I tore, 
Resolved the latent causes to explore ; 
From the green bark again in gory tears, 
The blood pours forth and fills my breast with fears. 
Deep merged in thought, the rural Nymphs I pray, 
And Mars, who rules those lands with sov reign sway, 
That they, in pity and in might, may please 
These visions to avert, these omens ease. 
But when, with effort greater than before, 
The third green spear I from the thicket tore ; 
Grasping the rigid trunk with straining hands, 
And pressing with my knees the yielding sands ; 
Shall I, in words, the dreadful fact reveal, 
Or in deep silence all its horrors seal ? 
A mournful groan beneath the mount I hear, 
And accents sad but plain assail my ear. 
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fEneas, why this wretched body tear? 

Respect the dead —to stain thy hands forbear. 
Nostranger I, but born on Ilium’s shore, 

Nor from a trunk proceed these clots of gore. 
These cruel lands, this home of avarice fly, 

The Trojan, hapless Polydore, am I. 

A mass of weapons on my body thrown, 

Into this leafy crop of spears has grown. 

Then varied fears my throbbing heart oppressed, 
Silent, with hair erect I stood, and heaving breast. 


When Priam saw the foe besiege his gates, 
And Troy seemed sinking under adverse fates, 
This Polydore, the youngest of his race, 

He sent in secret to the King of Thrace ; 

With heaps of gold he sent his darling boy, 

The child of his old age, its stay, its joy. 

But when this wretch saw Ilium’s power o’erthrown, 
And envious fortune from its portals flown, 

With treacherous heart he tramples human right, 
Deserts his friends and sides with Grecian might, 
With cruel wounds the hapless youth destroys, 
And by foul murder all his wealth enjoys. 
Accursed thirst of gold! thy wicked spell 

Can human hearts to every crime compel ! 


When fear no more continues to appal, 
Anchises first, and chosen chiefs I call, 
To them the omens of the gods disclose, 
And put the question, what they now propose. 
One thought, one mind, impels the patriot band, 
At once to quit the dread, accursed land, 
Their blood-polluted host to leave behind, 
And trust their fleet and fortunes to the wind. 
First, funeral-rites we pay to Polydore, 
Raise a great tomb of earth upon the shore; 
To soothe his Manes holy altars found, 
With cypress sad and sable fillets bound. 
Our matrons stand around with troubled air, 
With eyes cast-down, and with dishevelled hair ; 
Large foaming bowls of tepid milk we pour, 
Upon his tomb, with cups of sacred gore ! 
Within the sepulchre his ghost we lay, 
And bid a last farewell unto his clay. 


So soon as we could trust the angry main, 
And gentle zephyrs fanned its breast again ; 
When whispering Auster summons us once more, 
Our seamen launch their ships, and fill the shore, 
From purt we sail, without one kind adieu, 

And land and cities vanish from our view. 

A sacred isle and grateful to the eye 

Amid the blue #.gein we descry; 

Here Doris, mother of the Nereid train 

And lordly Neptune have a holy fane. 

This as it strayed the coasts and shores around, 
To Mycon and Gyaros’ cliffs Apollo bound, 
For culture, then, bestowed it on mankind, 
And caused it to defy the waves and wind. 
Hither I steer, and in its quiet port, 

Find for my weary friends a safe resort. 
When, disembarked, upon the shore we stand, 
Apollo’s city we revere, and land. 

Anius, Apollo’s priest, as King, too, crowned, 
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His brow with fillets and with laurel bound, 
With hasty strides our host advancing meets, 
His ancient friend Anchises, knows, and greets ; 
Then, joining hands, in hospitable rites, 

Hails us as friends, and to his house invites. 


Here stood a temple built of ancient stone, 
To which | hied, and prayed in suppliant tone : 
“O God of Thymbra! grant, at length, a home, 
Whence we as exiles need no longer roam. 
Weary and sad we make this fond request ; 
A lasting city and a place of rest, 
And children, dearer still to every human breast. 
Protect another Pergamus of Troy, 
Nor what Achilles left do thou destroy. 
Whom shall we follow in our evil day ? 
Whither dost thou direct our toilsome way ? 
A peaceful home where shall the exiles find ? 
With thy good counsel, Sire, direct my mind.” 
Scarce had I spoke when shook the quaking ground, 
The doors, the laurel, and the mountain round, 
And roared the tripod with a lowing sound. 
Prostrate we fall the god’s response to hear, 
These words of comfort reach our listening ear. 
“ Ye hardy scions of the Trojan race, 
That land shall take you to its fond embrace, 
Your early sires which in its bosom bore— 
The same shall hail you to its fertile shore ; 
Your ancient mother and her love explore. 
Eneas’ sons shall here all nations sway, 
And their descendants, to the latest day.” 
Thus Phebus spoke; “ tumultuous joys inspire ; 
Our host, and all with interest deep inquire : 
Whither the gods our wandering people calls, 
Where mavy be found those long-sought, wished-for walls? 
My sire tradition viewed in all its scope, 
Then, chieftains, learn,” he said, “ your ground for hope, 
Jove’s island lies amid the wat’ry space, 
Where stands mount Ida, cradle of our race. 
A hundred cities there adorn the plains, 
Where smiling peace with bounteous plenty reigns. 
Tencer, our distant sire—if memory be true— 
Thence to Rheetéa’s coasts and lands withdrew, 
There chose a place to found his future realm, 
And for his people hold a patriarch helm ; 
While yet, nor towers, nor lofty Ilium stood ; 
They dwelt in valleys and the sheltering wood. 
Cybele hence and her loud cymbals came, 
Her chariot drawn by lions yoked and tame; 
The Corybantes hence, a noisy train, 
And Ida’s grove, and silence in her fane. 
Therefore arise, and as the Gods command, 
Appease the winds and seek the Gropian land. 
Nor is it far, if Jove impel our oars, 
Three days will land us on the Cretan shores.” 
Thus having said, the honors justly due 
To Neptune, and Apollo fair, he slew 
To each a bull, but to the stormy deep, 
An offering fit, he slew a black-fleeced sheep ; 
While, to invoke the zephyrs, mild and light, 
He chose out one of fairest, purest white. 


Fame spreads the news abroad on soaring wing 
That brave Idomenius, their recent King, 
Forced by rebellion, left his native state, 
And sought in distant lands a better fate ; 
That Crete a desert was along its shore, 
Its houses empty and our foes no more. 
Ortygior’s port we leave, and o’er the deep, 
By Naxos’ Bacchanalian mountains sweep. 
Donysa by its verdant soil we know, 
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Oléaros too, and Paros, white as snow, 

Then through the Cyclades we ply our oars, 
And dangerous straits between the frequent shores, 
A naval shout vast emulation fires, 

My friends exhort to seek our Cretan sires. 

Our ships advancing, feel the favoring gale, 

And soon along the Cretan coast we sail. 
Ardent I haste to build the circling wall, 

And the new city Pergaméa call. 

Exhort to love their sacred hearths and homes, 
And raise a citadel with lofty domes. 

Our ships were now beyond Aguilo’s reach, 
Securely moored upon the sandy beach ; 

In tilling land the youth themselves employ, 
And the sweet bliss of nuptial rites enjoy ; 

A code of laws I had for all designed, 

And to each citizen a home assigned ; 

When on asudden with the lightning’s pace, 

A plague advanced thro’ heaven’s corrupted space, 
Disease and death upon our bodies brought, 

And e’en on trees and crops destruction wrought. 
They gave up life with all that life can please, 
Or dragged it loathsome on with foul disease. 
Then raging Sirius scorched the sterile fields, 
The grass is parched, the crop no harvest yields. 
My sire exhorts to visit once again 

Ortygia’s priest and Phebus’ holy fane, 

To sue for pity on our helpless state, 

To ask what end is destined us by fate ; 

Whence seek for aid in this our dire distress, 
And whither now our future course to press. 


’T was night and sleep all living things possessed, 
That from their daily toil had sunk to rest. 
Those Gods I bore away with fond desire, 
When Troy was sinking in a flood of fire— 
My household gods—before my wondering sight, 
Appeared to stand as in a stream of light, 
Where the full moon with clear and softened ray, 
My casement pierced with beams as bright as day. 
To me they there these soothing words addressed, 
And raised a heavy load from off my breast. 
“ As at Ortygia, here, Apollo states, 
What you require, and sends us to your gates. 
We, faithful, followed you thro’ burning Troy, 
Your fortunes shared, your arms, your fears, your joy. 
Traversed on board your ships the stormy main, 
And shall in time raise up your sons again 
To glorious fame; and ata future day, 
Will give your city great and sovereign sway. 
Provide vast walls, for this such wondrous might ; 
But shun not now a long and tedious flight. 
You must depart—the Delian God, before, 
Did not direct you to the Cretan shore. 
There is a place Hesperia called by name, 
By Greeks so called—of ancient warlike fame ; 
(E£notrian colonists with hardy toil, 
Once held the land and tilled the fertile soil, 
Now rumor spreads upon the wings of fame, 
*Tis called Italia from its ruler’s name. 
These seats are ours, hence Dardanus’s race, 
And Iasius too, to whom our line we trace. 
Now quickly rise and quit your calm repose, 
And to your aged sire these truths disclose. 
Bid him seek Corythus and th’ Ausonian strand, 
For Jove himself denies your Cretan land.” 
Astounded at the sight and voice divine, 
I haste from bed with both my palms supine— 
No sleep was that, but as in light of day 
I seemed their hair and features to survey, 
While o’er my shaking frame cold sweat distils, 
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And bathes my bedy with its icy rills— 

With voice to heaven upraised I promptly pour 
Libations pure upen the hearth and floor. 
These honors paid, no longer I remain, 

But tell Archises and the whole explain. 

Our double race and sires he soon perceived, 

But by mistake of place had been deceived. 

He says: “My son, who Troy’s worst fates have shared, 
Long since Cassandra these events declared 

Alone to me; I now remember too, 

She said to our race those lands were due, 

Aad oft, Hesperia, did the country name, 

And oft, Italia’s realm, well-known to fame. 

But who could then believe a Trojan host 

Would ever land upon Hesperia’s coast ; 

Or whom could then Cassandra’s words excite f 
Now yield to God, admonished what is right.” 

He said : with joy his orders we obey, 

And from this station too make haste away. 

We leave a few, then spread our bellying sails 

And steer our ships before the favoring gales. 
When o’er the deep our prows were making way, 
Nor shore, nor lands, our eyes could more survey, 
Above, the heavens, and all around the sea ; 

Then o’er my head there stood an azure rain, 
Bearing a pitchy tempest in its train, 

And fearful darkness casting o’er the main. 
Straightway fierce winds the surging waters sweep, 
Our parted ships are tossed upon the deep ; 

Fog, darkness, rain, the concave heavens enshroud, 
And flashing fires disrupt the angry cloud. 

Thus, tempest tessed, our course we cannot steer, 
But wander o’er the sea in blindfold fear. 
Paliaurus’ self, while standing at the stern, 

Deuies that, in the skies, he can discern, 

If rules the night, or now the sable day ; 

Nor o’er the waters can he find his way. 

Three days we wander thus in hazy light, 

Which thrice are followed by a starless night. 

The fourth day came, the earth began to rise, 

The hills to bare, the smoke to mount the skies. 
We drop our sails in prospect of the shore, 

Each sturdy sailor plies his bending oar, 

Without delay the foaming waves we ride, 

And with strong impulse cut the azure tide. 

To me thus rescued trom a wat’ry grave, 

The coast of Strophades a harbor gave. 

These islands lying in the lonian main, 

The Grecian name of Strophades retain ; 

Where dire Celeeno, and her Harpy band, 

With uadisputed sway possess the land, 

‘Since Phineus’ house was barred against the crew, 
And from his board through fear they all withdrew. 
Such monstrous pests the augry gods ne’er gave, 
To raise their heads above the Stygian wave. 
With female features and a woman’s head, 

A loathsome stench their filthy bodies spread ; 
Instead of hands hooked talons took their place, 
And pallid famine stamped the shrivelled face. 


The port we entered, when at once, behold! 
Whole herds of oxen, joyous, free and bold, 
And fleecy flocks we see all o’er the plain, 
Browsing at large, no keeper to restrain. 

With sword in hand we kill and do not spare, 
Jove and the Gods invite our prey to share; 
Along the winding shore our tables lay, 

And on rich banquets our keen hunger stay. 
But on a sudden from the mountain side, 

Forth rush the Harpies with terrific stride; 
Their lurid wings with mighty flappings shake, 





Plunder, and all pollute they cannot take. 

Then thro’ the stench that from their bodies broke, 
In direful voice and threat’ning words they spoke. 
Within a deep recess and darksome shade, 
Which forests dense and hollow cliffs had made, 
Again we spread our tables and retire, 

And on our altars place the sacred fire ; 

Again a sounding crowd with talon feet, 

From varieus points and secret caverns meet, 
Fly round their prey in fierce and angry mood, 
And with their filthy mouths pollute our food. 

At leagth my mea I order arms to take, 

And on the horrid nation war to make. 

Prompt they obey, and on the grassy fields 
Arrange their swords and lay their hidden shields. 
Whea, therefore, gliding thro’ the air once more, 
They make a sound along the winding shore ; 
With hollow trumpet from a lofty rock, 

Mireaus gives a signal for the shock. 

My friends advance aad novel fights essay, 
Those nasty sea birds with the sword to slay , 
But en their backs no wound did they receive, 
Nor ruffied feather could the eye perceive ; 

With rapid flight the starry sky they cleft, 

Their prey half-eaten and foul traces left. 
Celeno only of the band remained, 

Who on a lofty rock a seat had gained ; 

A wretched prophetess with angry crest, 

That sends these omens from her spiteful breast : 
“Trojans e’en war prepare you to maintain, 
Beside our prostrate steers and oxen slain ? 

Not yet content must you moreover strive 

The harmless Harpies from their realm te drive t 
Now hear my words, aad in your memories hold, 
Which Jove to Phebus, he to me foretold, 

And I, the chief of Furies, now unfold: 

** You seek Italia and invoked the wind, 

In Italy a harbor yeu will find; 

But yet you shall not with its walls surround 
The city granted fer your race to found, 

Betore dire famine fer the slaughter made 
Among my herds, with deep revenge has paid, 
Aad ferced you to consume, for want of bread, 
The weil-gnawed tables for your banquet spread.” 
She said, and shook her pinions as she stood, 
And flew again into the shady wood. 

Quick throes of panic my companions seize, 
The stream of blood within their channels freeze ; 
Their spirits droop, aor longer now in arms, 

The ardent soul for strife and battle warms: 
Peace ukey demand with suppliant vows and pray’r, 
If goddesses or filthy birds of air. 

Aachises too with outspread hands exclaims, 
Invokes high heaven and honor due proclaims : 
“ Prevent these threats, ye Geds! avert this fate, 
And shield the pious from such angry hate.” 
Next from the shore to drag the rope commands, 
And loose the shaken cordage with their hands. 
The freshening south-winds fill the bending sail, 
The boiling waves we ride before the gale— 

Our course to take, with hearts and hopes erect, 
Where’er our pilot and the winds direct. 
Zacynthus’ groves amid the waves appear, 
Dulichium next and Same’s shore we clear, 

And Neritus too high the waves to fear. 

Ithacas rocks—Laertes’ realm we shun, 

And curse the land that nursed his cruel son. 
Leucate’s cloud-capped tops next meet the view, 
And Phebus’ temple, dreaded by our crew; 

We seek the God—his little city greet, 





And on the shore fast moor our weary fleet: 
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Since unexpected land we now enjoy, 

Due lustral rites to Jove our men employ. 

His altars we light up with votive flames, 

And honor Actium’s shores with Trojan games. 
My naked friends anointed o’er with cil, 

Their wrestlings practice on a foreign soil, 

Pleased to have passed the Grecian cities so, 

And made their way amid the angry foe. 

Meantime the sun had closed his annual race, 

And icy north-winds roughed the watery space ; 
A shield of brass that once great Abas bore, 

I nail on columns at the temple door, 

Which act e’en now the following verse bespeaks— 
“ LEneas of these arms despoiled the victor Greeks.” 


Then orders as I give to quit the peaceful port, 
And to their benches and their oars resort ; 
My friends with emulation strike the main, 
And joyous sweep along the liquid plain. 
As if amid the darksome shades of night, 
The high Phzacian towers are lost to sight; 
Close by Epirus’ shore our course we wend, 
In its Chaonian port our journey end, 
And up Buthrotum’s lofty heights ascend. 
Here news incredible our ears awaits, 
That Hel’nus rules these neighbor, Grecian States, 
Succeeding Pyrrhus to his wife and reign— 
A Trojan’s spouse Andromache again. 
I was amazed, my breast with ardor fired, 
To meet my friend and learn what had transpired. 
Leaving my fleet safe anchored in the bay, 
I quit the port and took my onward way. 
Before the city in a grove’s deep shade, 
A solemn feast Andromache had made, 
And funeral rites and mournful offerings paid ; 
Here where the false Simdis rolled its wave, 
Libations pure to Hector’s urn she gave, 
Invoked his manes at the empty tomb, 
Made of green turf to mark his early doom; 
Two altars raised to friends of by-gone vears, 
The cause—the fruitful source of all her tears. 
Me when she saw advancing o’er the plain, 
With Trojan men and armour in my train, 
Frantic. distracted, by th’ unlooked-for sight, 
Her eyes were seared with terror and affright, 
Heat left her bones, upon the earth she falls, 
At length to me with feeble voice she calls : 
“ Thou Goddess-born! are these thy features true ? 
In thy own person stand’st thou in my view ? 
Art thou alive? or if the light of day 
From thee be fled, where dues my Hector stay ?” 
She said, and tears in streams poured from her eyes, 
And all the grove resounded with her cries. 
While thus she raved few words can I employ, 
With faltering tongue and sobs I thus reply : 
“TI live, indeed, through perils and thro’ strife ; 
Doubt not, for what you see is real life. 
For you, alas! of such a lord deprived, 
What after lot has adverse fate contrived? 
And after years of suffering and pain, 
What worthy fortune visits you again ? 
Are still your vows to Hector’s marriage true? 
Or is allegiance now to Pyrrhus due ? 
Dejected, sad, she looked upon the ground, 
And in a voice subdued, scarce utterance found : 
*O happy above all, that Trojan dame, 
Who by her death preserved her virgin fame, 
Doomed at Achille’s hostile tomb to die, 
Before the lofty walls of her own Troy! 
The prize of favoring lot she was not led, 
Nor as a captive touched a master’s bed. 
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I from my country’s ashes rudely torn, 

O’er boisterous seas in heartless triumph borne, 
From Pyrrhus’ arrogance had divers woes, 

And felt, in servitude, a mother’s throes. 

At length, as partner of his future life, 

He took Hermione, a Spartan wife, 

And me to Helenus, his servant, gave, 

A captive servant to a captive slave. 

Orestes, by his mighty love aroused, 

For fair Hermione, to him espoused, 

And frenzied by the furies of his crime, 
Watches his victim and a favoring time, 

With dire revenge the hostile act repays, 

And at his father’s altar Pyrrhus slays. 

At Pyrrhus’ death a portion of his State 

Was given to Hel’nus by benignant fate, 

Who called the plains Chaonian by name, 
From Trojan Chaon, of illustrious fame, 

Then founded Pergamus with earnest will, 

And yonder Trojan fortress on the hill. 

But say, in turn, what winds have brought you here? 
What fates have caused you for this port to steer? 
Or if some god directed to a shore 

Of whose existence you knew not before? 

How fares the boy Arcanius? does he share 
Your fortunes and enjoy the vital air? 

For his lost parent feels he any care? 

The noble youth do Hector and his sire 

To virtuous thoughts and manly deeds inspire ?” 
Thus raved she on, in long and mournful strain, 
While floods of tears coursed down her cheeks in vain, 
When comes the chieftain from his regal halls, 
With crowds attendant from the city walls, 
His friends he knew, and to his palace led, 

And tears of joy with every word he shed. 
Advancing I survey the little State, 

And Pergamus, slight semblance of the great, 
And kiss the threshold of the Scean gate. 

The Trojans too enjoy the allied walls, 

The King received them in his spacious halls. 
Amid the court they pour out bowls of wine, 
From goblets drink, from golden dishes dine. 
Now day by day the winds invite our sails, 
Our sheets are swollen by propitious gales. 
With urgent zeal the prophet | address, 

And in these words my prayer to him express: 
“© son of Troy, whose thoughts with prescience glow, 
The will of Phebus and the Gods who know, 
Who from the tripod hear the voice divine, 

And see the Clarian laurel at his shrine, 

‘To whom the wandering planets knowledge bring, 
And song of birds. and flight of airy wing, 
Come tell—for heaven foretold a prosperous course, 
And all the gods with kind, persuasive force, 
Italia’s coast have urged me to pursue, 

And those interior parts withdrawn from view. 
Alone Celzno, horrid to relate! 

Foretells a wondrous, new, and awful fate, 
Denounces anger and revengeful ire, 

With shocking famine—how these dangers dire, 
May I avoid; or, meeting at their fount, 

Such cruel hardships and distress surmount? 
Here, oxen, first, by Helenus were slain, 

By ancient rite upon the grassy plain. 

He next implores the heavenly host in prayer, 
Unbinds the fillets from his sacred hair, 
Conducts me, Phebus, to thy holy shrine, 

In deep suspense about the will divine; 

Then in these words the sacred prophet sings, 
The fates, and to my bosom comfort brings : 

“ O goddess-born,—for o’er the stormy deep, 
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With higher omens on your course you keep— 
The king of gods arranges thus the fates, 
And rolls each change, while each its order waits ; 
That unknown seas you safely may resort, 
And land at length in an Ausonian port, 
A few events of those that yet remain, 
In brief discourse to you I will explain, 
For more the fates forbid your friend to know, 
And Juno tells me further speech forego. 
“ First, then, that Italy you think so near, 
And all-prepared to seize its ports appear, 
Is far remote, while countries intervene, 
Thro’ which a passage you would try in vain. 
Your oars must bend on the Sicilian wave, 
And the Ausonian seas your ships must lave, 
Th’ infernal lakes be traversed too meanwhile, 
And the rough coast of AZan Circe’s isle, 
Before a place of safety you can find, 
To found a city that shall rule mankind ; 
These are the signs; retain them well in mind. 
When, as you anxious roam a river-side, 
Beneath some oaks with branches spreading wide, 
A sow, just littered, shall by thee be found, 
With twenty young ones lying on the ground, 
Both white herself, and all her offspring white, 
This is your place of rest, your city’s site. 
Fear not the future eating of your board, 
The fates and Pheebus safety will afford. 
But lands and coast on the Italian side, 
Which near is washed by Adria’s surging tide, 
Avoid—in all the cities, wicked Greeks abide. 
Narycian Locrians here their towns maintain, 
Idomeneus’ men besiege Salentum’s plain; 
Here stands Petelia on a lofty wall, 
Glorious for Philoetetes’ birth though small. 
But when your flect has sailed across the sea, 
And on the altar’s votive gifts you pay, 
Muffle your head within a purple veil, 
From view external objects tu conceal ; 
Lest to the Gods while fires still burn around, 
Some hostile force the omens all confound, 
Yourself and allies shall this rite maintain 
And chaste posterity the mode retain. 
But when departed o’er the seas once more, 
The winds shall drive you to Sicilia’s shore; 
When, as Pelorus’ rocky clifis you near, 
Its narrow pass shall in full view appear, 
Tack south you ship, and by a circuit wide, 
Coasting the island on your left-hand side, 
Avoid the right, its shore and angry tide. 
Those places once convulsed by ruin vast— 
So much can time the face of nature blast— 
Are said disrupted and opposed to stand, 
Whereas they both were formerly one land. 
With mighty force the sea rushed thro’ the breach, 
Cut off Hesperia from Sicilia’s beach, 
On separate shores the lands and towns divides, 
And thro’ the fissure pours its narrow tides. 
Scylla keeps watchful guard upon the right, 
And on the left Charybdis shows her spite. 
To the deep bosom of her oozy cave, 
In quick succession thrice she sucks the wave, 
Again in turn she raises them on high, 
And with their spray bedews the starry sky. 
In hidden seat a cavern Scylla locks, 
Drawing, with open mouth, the ships on latent rocks. 
Her face and form, extending to the waist, 
Are like a virgin, beautiful and chaste, 
Her nether parts are like a monstrous whale, 
With sea wolf’s belly and a dolphin’s tail. 





Pachynum’s goal ’tis better to survey, 

And wend a tedious course with great delay, 
Than once to see foul Scylla in her cave, 

To hear her azure dogs with howlings rave, 
Reéchoed by the rocks beneath the wave. 
Besides, if Helenus can aught foreknow, 

If any faith in him you may bestow, 

If with the truth Apollo fills my mind, 

To which, O goddess-born, lest you be blind, 
This one advice deep in your thoughts retain, 
This above all—I warn you o’er again: 

‘To Juno, first, with humble reverence pray, 
With cheerful will your vows to Juno pay. 

By suppliant gifts the goddess once make kind; 
And having left Sicilia behind, 

Victor, at length, you Italy shall find. 

When, wufted by the winds, you hither steer, 
And the Cumean walls and city near; 

The lakes divine, their deep and awful floods, 
And dark Avernus sounding thro’ the woods, 
The frenzied prophetess you shall behold, 
Who, in a rocky cavern, drear and told, 

Sings forth the fates, and as her bosom heaves, 
Commits her names and signs unto the leaves. 
Whatever songs the Virgin thus indites, 
Whatever verses on those leaves she writes, 
Ranged in that order which the subject gave, 
She shuts them up secluded in the cave : 
They, undisturbed, in their own places stay, 
Nor from their seats and settled order stray. 
But, should some rustling breeze the hinges grate, 
And move the tender leaves inside the gate, 
To re-collect from their flight once more, 

She never cares, or their lost place restore. 
Without advice the worshippers depart, 

And hate the Sibyll’s cave within their heart. 
Regard not, here, the losses of delay, 

Altho’ your friends would hurry you away ; 
And tho’ the winds persuade your course to keep, 
And tempt to spread your sails upon the deep, 
Before the priestess you eutreat with prayer, 
‘I'bat she herself the oracles declare ; 

That, with a hearty will, she shall rejoice, 

Her tongue to loose, and raise her sacred voice. 
She will count over the Italian States, 

The future wars, and their ensuing fates; 

She will instruct you how to bear, or shun, 
Each labor, and each hazard that you run, 
And worshipped with the honours to her due, 
A prosperous course will grant you to pursue. 
These are the precepts that the gods allow, 
To thee, my faithful friend, I should avow ; 
Go forth, and by your actions to the sky, 
Raise, once again, the high and mighty Troy.” 


These when with friendly voice the prophet told, 
Gifts carved of ivory and massive gold, 
He next gives orders to the ships to bear, 
With silver bullion packs our holds with care, 
Dodonean chaldrons of prophetic sound ; 
A triple, golden mail with rings well bound— 
And noble helmet with its crest of hair, 
Armour that Neoptolemus was want to wear. 
Appropriate gifts Anchises wait besides, 
He gives us horses and supplies us guides, 
With sturdy oarsmen well supplies our ships, 
And all the allied band with arms equips. 


Meantime, Anchises bids us sail away, 
Lest aught should cause the favoring wind delay ; 





Whom Phebus’ priest, with reverence great caressed, 
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And to his friend these farewell words addressed : 
“QO thou, whom Venus honoured with her hand, 
Who twice in ruins saw thy native land, 
Favorite of Heaven! beliold Ausonia near, 

Just spread your sails, and into harbor steer; 
Yet, must you pass it on the briny wave, 

For distant is the part Apollo gave. 

Depart—he said—who Heaven's best gift have won, 
What happy lot, a dutious, pivus son. 

But why proceed? why more my friends detain, 
When favoring winds invite them forth again?” 
Nor less Andromache in sorrow shares, 

And in Ascanius centre all her cares. 
Embroidered robes, with golden tissue wrought, 
A Phrygian cloak, besides, to him she brought, 
Nor did the graceful youth her presents shame, 
For well those princely robes his form became ; 
With woven gifts she also loads her friend, 

And thus expressed a sorrow without end : 
Take, too, dear youth, these gifts to distant lands, 
The work, in better days, of my own hands ; 
And let them testify that, long as life, 

Thee loved Andromache. great Hector’s wife. 
Accept, sole image of my darling boy, 

My lost Astyanat, once hope of Troy. 

In thine, I see his eyes, his brow, his face, 

Those hands that clasped me in a fond embrace; 
And, now, had cruel fate its victim spared, 

The joys of youth with thee he might have shared.” 
To them departing 1 these words addressed, 

With tearful eyes, and with deep care oppressed : 
“ All happiness my valued friends await, 

Whose fortunes have attained a solid state ; 
While I am, still, the sport of varied fate! 

Yours are the comforts of a quiet home, 

No stormy sea are you obliged to roam, 

Nor are you forced Aysonia to pursue, 

Which, as ’tis sought, the more recedes from view. 
You Xanthus see, a semblance of the great, 

And Troy again the centre of your state, 

With better omens which, 1 hope, you found, 
And less obnoxious to the Greeks around. 

If o’er Tyber’s vicinage I trace, 

And see the cities granted to my race, 

Those kindred cities and those neighboring states, 
In Epire and Hesperia planted by like fates, 
Whose people claim great Dardanus as sire— 
Both with oue spirit we shall first inspire, 

Then may our children nurse the holy fire! 

Near the Ceraunian clifls we take our way. 

The shortest course to ltaly by sea. 

Meantime the sun his duily round has made, 

And thrown the mountains into evening shade. 
Here, casting lots, who at the oars should stand, 
We lay us down upon the welcome strand ; 

On the dry shore our bodies we refresh, 

Till slumbers deep bedew our weary flesh. 

Not yet had Knight, by the swift Hore driven, 
Attained her midway course in circling Heaven. 
When Palumnus rises with a bound, 

Explores the winds in every point around, 

And catches with his ears each murmuring sound. 
He marks the starry host in silent train, 

And hurried Hyades portending rain, 

There doth, with anxious eye, the Bears behold, 
And armed Orion, with his belt of gold. 

Calm and serene, when all he can discern, 

He gives the clear-toned signal from the stern ; 
We move our camp, to try the watery way, 

And haste with crowded sail to quit the bay. 





———.., 
——_ 


And now, Aurora, with her blushes bright, 

The Heavens illumed, the stars just put to flight, 
When on the horizon, as dark spots we see, 

The shadowy hills and plains of Italy. 

“Ttalia!” first of all, Achates cries, 

Italia, all salute, with shouts that reach the skies. 
My sire Anchises, then, by rite divine, 

Crowned a great bowl, and filled with generous wine, 
And standing at the stern, in fervent pray’r, 

Invoked the gods to lend their gracious care. 

* Gods, who o’er sea, and land, and storms preside, 
Grant us fair winds, and deign our course to guide!” 


The freshening breeze is welcome to our ears, 
The port grows wider, as its entrance nears, 
Minerva’s temple on the heights appears. 

To furl the sails the men with ardour burn, 
And to the shore the prows impatient turn. 

The portis shaped into a curving bay, 

Whose entering cliffs are washed with briny spray, 
Itself concealed; the towering summits fall, 
And send out arms with long and double wall: 
The Virgin’s temple from the shore retreats ; 
Here the first omen that our vision meets, 

Are snow-white horses browsing o’er the plain, 
Without a guard their movements to restrain. 
The sage Anchises at the sight exclaims : 

“O stranger Jand! this surely war proclaims ; 
Horses are used to draw the hostile car; 

These herds can threaten nothing less than war. 
Yet they, sometimes, are to the chariot broke, 
And bear the harness with harmonious yoke, 
There still are hopes of peace ;’’ when he spoke ; 
To Pallas in her sounding arms we pray, 

And sacred reverence to the goddess pay, 

Who first receives us on this joyous day. 
Before the shrine our features we conceal, 

By wearing on our heads a Phrygian veil. 

Now by advice of Helenus most grave, 

And most important that the prophet gave, 

We pay to Argive Juno rights divine, 

And offer holy incense at her shrine. 

These rights to all in order duly paid, 

Without delay the sails are ready made; 

The yards we turn, to sea again we stand, 

And leave the Greeks and their suspected land. 
Tarentum’s bay, if only fame be true, 

The home of Hercules, hence comes in view. 
In front, Lacinior’s goddess, from the skies, 
Beholds her tame aad sacred temple rise, 

Next in succession, Caulon’s heights are shown, 
And Sylaceum for its shipwrecks known. 

Afar, Sicilian Aitna’s sides appear, 

The sea’s deep groans, and beaten rocks we hear, 
And from the shore hoarse voices reach the ear. 
The waters bound with fury, far and wide, 

And up-raised sands are mingled with the tide. 
Anchises then: “ Charybdis here behold, 
Hel'nus these cliffs, these horrid rocks foretold. 
Away, companions, from the frightful shore, 

Let every seaman ply his bending oar!” 

They all obey, and Palinervus gave, 

His creaking prow to meet the left hand wave. 
Then all the fleet the foaming waters cleft, 

And with the winds and oars pursued the left. 
We rise to heaven, as up the waters flow, 

And as they sink, descend to shades below. 
Three times the cliffs, beneath the vast profound, 
Sent up from hollow rocks a lowing sound, 
Thrice too we saw the dashing spray arise, 
And in a shower drench the starry skies. 
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The wind and sun now leave our weary host, 

On unknown seas, we reach the Cyclop’s coast. 
The port is large with naught from winds to fear 
But with dread rnin AStma thunders near. 
Sometimes to ether bursts a pitchy cloud, 
Whirling red embers in a smoky shroud, 
Raising in masses balls of liquid fire, 

Till from the scorching heat the stars retire. 
Sometimes it vomits from its belching breast, 
The mountain’s bones and bowels o’er its crest. 
Aloft with groans the melted rocks it piles, 
While in its depths a sea of lava boils. 

Tradition tells Enceladus’s breast, 

Half-burned with lightning, by this weight is pressed ; 
And tna o’er him placed by Vulcan’s sire, 
From broken chimneys does this flame expire ; 
Oft as he changes here his weary side, 

Sicilia trembles in a murmuring tide, 

And clouds of smoke the concave zenith hide. 
That night protected by the leafy woud, 

With fear those horrid omens we withstood. 

Nor could we see what caused the dreaded sound, 
For no bright planets cast their light around ; 
Nor was the sky with starry splendour clear, 
But gloomy night with tempests dark and drear, 
Obscured the horizon in a murky shroud, 

And held the moon within a dismal cloud. 


At length, the dawn its first appearance made, 
And morn removed from Heaven the humid shade, 
When quickly from the woods a man there came, 
Of aspect strange, a skeleton in frame ; 

Tattered and squalid he advances more, 

And stretches suppliant hands unto the shore. 

We look. His filth was dire, long beard he wore, 
And thorns patch up those clothes the brambles tore; 
But these aside, a Grecian to the eye, 

Who in his country’s arms had gone to Troy. 
When first he saw the Dardan dress and arms, 

The sight convulsed his frame with vague alarms; 
He paused in terror, and stopped short his pace, 
When to the shore he rushed in headlong race, 
And thus with prayers and tears besought our grace: 
“O Trojans! by the starry host I pray, 

By the great Gods who hold ethereal sway ; 

By the pure air that gives us vital breath, 

Bear me away from evils worse than death. 

E’en though you take me to some desert strand, 

It will suffice to quit this fearful land! 

I know that I was of the Grecian fleet, 

And went in war the Trojan Gods to meet; 

For which offence—if the injury be great, 

If such a crime deserve so sad a fate— 

Plunge me at once into the briny waves, 

And cast me headlong to their deepest caves. 

If die I must, then shall the vital span, 

Be better shortened by the hands of man.” 

He said and on his knees at ours he falls, 

And in a close embrace for pity calls. 

Who, what his race, we order him to state, 

And what misfortunes caused his present fate. 

My sire Anchises with a sense refined, 

Gives the young man his hand with language kind, 
And by the pledge confirms his doubting mind. 
His senses then no longer fear enthralled, 

And with this tale, our ears he thus appalled: 

“ Ulysses’ friend, from Ithaca I came, 

Hapless, and Achemenides my name. 

Admastus being poor—I went to Troy, 

Would that the father’s lot had pleased his boy! 
Here my companions terrified though brave, 








The cruel threshold trembling while they leave, 
Forsook me in the Cyclop’s dismal cave. 

His house, though vast, was dark and flowed with gore, 
And human flesh composed its only store. 

His form erect would strike the lofty stars, 

O Gods avert a pest, the earth that mars! 

Up to his ears no human voice could rise, 

And scarce his head be seen by mortal eyes; 
On the dark gore of wretched men he feeds, 

Nor richer dainties than a carcass needs, 

I saw myself, when of our hapless crew, 

With his great bony hand he caught up two; 
Then on his back amid the cavern wide, 
Dashed them against the rock on either side, 
Until the spattered floor with blood was dyed. 
With ravenous hunger growling more and more, 
I saw him crush those limbs still dripping gore ; 
While as a chaldron that begins to seethe, 

The tepid members trembled in his teeth. 

Nor did impunity the monster find, 

Nor great Ulysses could his danger blind, 

And make him lose the presence of his mind. 
No sooner did he, gorged with flesh and wine, 
His bended neck upon the ground recline, 

And lie a mighty mass along the cave, 
Belching up gore in wave succeeding wave; 
And scraps and wine commingled in his sleep, 
Surged from the cavern of his bosom deep; 
Than we the heavenly host addressed in pray’r, 
And having fixed by lot each separate care, 
From every side around the monster pour, 

And his huge eye with sharpened weapon bore. 
The only eye beneath his brow that lay, 
Round as a shield, and like the lamp of day; 
Joyous with just revenge for having paid, 

Our murdered friends and their unburied shade. 
But fly, O wretched! fly, I say once more, 

And tear in haste your cables from the shore. 
As Polyphemus in his cavern deep, 

Collects his flocks and milks his fleecy sheep. 
Along the shore a hundred Cyclops stray, 

And o’er the lofty mountains make their way. 
Three moons have filled their crescent horns with light, 
Since I drag on my life, in wretched plight, 
Amid the desert lairs, where wild beasts lie, 
Where the vast Cyclops from some rock I spy, 
Shake at their voice and at their footsteps sigh. 
The bushes yield me berries, meagre fruits, 
And grasses feed me with their broken roots. 
Though daily looking out on every side, 

This fleet just coming to the shore I spied. 

In it whate’er may chance my trust I place, 
Suffice it now to fly this horrid race. 

If this sad fate cannot your wrath appease, 

My wretched life destroy as you may please, 


Scarce had he spoke when on the mountain height, 
The shepherd Polyphemus comes in sight. 
Moving amid his flocks with mighty stride, 
And seeking by his course the well-known tide— 
A monster horrid, shapeless, huge and high, 
Whose savage forehead lost its only eye. 
A pine-tree trunk supports his pond’rous hand, 
And stays his footsteps on the yielding sand. 
His fleecy sheep upon his movements wait, 
The only solace of his wretched fate. 
When in the waves and briny sea he stood, 
From his pierced eye he washed the fluid blood, 
Then gnashing, groaning, walks amid the tides, 
Nor yet the waves have touched his lofty sides. 
Trembling, we haste from thence without adieu, 
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With one to whom just sympathy was due; 
In silence cut the cables from the shore, 
And sweep the sea with every bending oar. 
Soon he perceived, and to our voice’s sound, 
The frightful monster turned his footsteps round. 
But when he cannot meet us hand to hand, 
Nor yet pursue th’ Jonian waves from land, 
He raised a clamour of such awful sound, 
The sea convulsed and quaked th’ Italian ground, 
And tna bellowed in its caves profound. 
From wood and hill, this port the Cyclops reach, 
And summoned by their chief, fill up the beach. 
We see them stand with eye now stern in vain, 
£tneean brethren near the azure main. 
Bearing their lofty heads to mount the sky, 
A conclave horrid, as can meet the eye. 
So with high-top greut oak trees pierce the air, 
Or Cypress stand, that cone-shaped berries bear. 
The former honoured as the wood of Jove, 
The latter worshipped, as Diana’s grove. 
Fear urges on, our halyards to unbind, 
And spread our sails before whatever wind ; 
But then, again, sage Helenus foretold, 
The dangerous course we must by no means hold. 
That Scylla and Charybdis leads between, 
Where death and danger are too often seen. 
While thus embarrassed huw my way to make, 
Almost resolved the backward course to take; 
Behold! the north-wind from Pelorus’ seat, 
Is sent hy heaven to waft my weary fleet. 
Close by Pantugea’s rock-bound port I sail, 
Megara’s bay, and Thapsus’ lowly vale. 
These names Achemenides recounted o'er, 
Of parts he with Ulysses saw before. 

An island stretches through Sicania’s gulph, 
Before Plemmyrium, beaten by the surf: 
*Tis called Ortygia from an early day, 
Hither from Elis Alpheus made its way, 
And held its hidden course beneath the sea; 
Which through tay mouth, now, Arethusa mounts, 
And with the waves is mingled by thy founts. 
Here, too, the prophet’s counsel we embrace, 
And pray the gods the guardians of the place. 
On by Helorus’ fertile soil we keep, 
And coast along Pachynum’s rocky steep. 
Here Camarina’s fate will not allow, 
To be disturbed or furrowed by the plough. 
Here the Geloan plains and Gela famed, 
A mighty city from the river named. 
Then lofty Agragas presents its walls, 
Renowned for horses and unnumbered stalls. 
Selinus and its palms I leave behind, 
And, with fair winds by Lilybeian wind, 
But scarce my way thro’ shoals and rocks can find. 
Hence Drepanum’s port I reach and joyless coast, 
Which, soon, alas! I find a gloomy host. 
Here, o'er the seas, by many tempests tossed, 
Sad to relate! my honored sire I lost, 
Who in my fortunes bore a patient share, 
The greatest solace of my every care. 
Here, best of fathers, saved so oft in vain, 
You leave your weary son, in grief and pain! 
Though Hel’nus many horrors did relate, 
He ne’er predicted such a wretched fate, 
Nor yet, Celzno, in her direful hate. 
This my last sorrow, here my wand’rings o’er, 
Departed hence, Heaven drove me to your shore.” 

While, with attentive ears, each word they caught, 
His fates and voyage thus Aneas taught, 
And having ended, rest, and quiet sought. 
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WRITTEN ON THE PRAIRIE. 
BY A CAPTAIN OF U: S. DRAGOONS. 
(Continued from March No., 1853.) 


July 25th.—For about three miles we 
passed an open pine forest on the top of the 
highlands between the Platte and Arkansas; 
and seven miles from camp we drank at a 
small stream flowing to the latter. When 
we emerged from the woods, a very exten- 
sive view opened to the east and south; no 
more forest was to be seen; but the prairies 
had a shade of decided green, which was a 
pleasing novelty; but this great slope has a 
southern exposure, and is high enough to 
share the mountain showers. Be this as it 
may, it is the most promising country we 
have seen since we first came to the Platte 
near its mouth. 

We passed about noon nearest to Pike 
mountain, 10 or 15 miles off; it was envel- 
oped in cloud nearly the whole day, which 
fortunately has been showery and cool, for 
we had no water for 24 miles, and 9 hours. 

We have been all day on the verges of 
these perennial showers, which the cold, 
cloud, attracting and condensing mountain 
tops send forth from their basis as ceaseless 
streams through the far plains. Thus na- 
ture, as with a low pressure engine, carries 
on its vast schemes ; the surplus steam from 
the hot valleys giving motion to its rivers. 
Once we saw it snowing on the lofty moun- 
tain, which, far as it was, seemed almost 
above us. 

Our camp is on the stream of the ‘“ Fon- 
tain qui bouille.”” We should have much 
liked to visit the spring, which was but 15 
miles from our course; but ‘‘ march! march!” 
and thirty-one miles we have marched to- 
day. The stream is fringed with groves; 
and the horses fare well upon luxuriant rush- 
es and blue grass. 

July 26th.— We followed the Fontain qui 
bouille 17 miles, and there left it for a more 
direct course, over the hills, to the Arkansas. 
We found it a weary 16 miles, without wa- 
ter; broken and barren, and not at all green 
was all the prospect there ; Cactus and Span- 
ish bayonet had claimed it as their own ; but 
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there was animal life; creatures which must| prospect of war with Mexico, and even with 
be assimilated to these desolation-loving| England; (that was all settled in the : 





vegetables; there were very extensive vil-|that type of iniquity and folly, and not 
lages of those queer “prairie dogs,”’ and |therefore, of course, a true exponent of gov- 
they seemed to have formed an unusual as-| erument affairs.) But we consider a war 
sociation; and with little nearer approach to| with Mexico so inevitable, that our distant 
the most accepted standards of taste, than! march at this time has been much criticised 
their well known one with rattle snakes and' in camp; and we have some idea of meet- 
burrowing owls; it was now ants, and their | ing orders, to keep our course south to San- 
were were thousands of their hills,—some | ta Fe. 

two feet in height. | Sixty-four miles in two days! Wonder- 

But the most singular thing were hun-/ ful in the last quarter of 2400 miles, on poor 
dreds of smooth, regularly conical mounds, | grass. Dragoons—with carbine, sabre, pis- 
varying in height from five to twenty feet. | tols, cartridges, two blankets, a great coat, 
There was no appearance of rock. They! picket rope and iron pin, &c. But it must 
stand near the foot of the hills on the allu- break down any thing but a cast iron horse ; 
vial plain. We had no time for any satisfac- | above twenty miles incessantly for a hun- 
tory examination. idred days! 

The morning was distressingly warm; but} There is no game. We have not seen a 
as usual, the thunder clouds gathered to the herd of buffaloes for sixteen days, and shall 
mountains :—Pike’s peak, behind us, and a! not probably for five days to come: and yet 
range to our right beyond the Arkansas; and this has been considered the buffalo country. 
as usual, they set forth, as if for battle, these And the Indian country too!—and where 
cloudy squadrons, thundering over the plains ‘are they? The very road we have followed 
between. O, beautiful were they in con-{answers: it connects a chain of trading 
stant motion, with ever varying combina-| posts, where whiskey and gunpowder are 
tions, as if in glorious sport! But at times bartered for robes and tongues; it destroys 
they seemed to unite, and threaten us with | soul and body,—man and beast together: 
fire and blood; then from the dark array | verily the golden calf of civilization has 
would issue thunderbolts and fiery gleams, been raised far in the wilderness! 
but our silent ranks moved steadily on, then,| July 27th.—We have had the pleasure of 
suddenly the sun would brightly interpose ;| marching to-day 22 miles over a baked white 
the baffled clouds would break off muttering | clay surface, accompanied under the broil- 
with pelting discharges upon all around. ling sun by a breeze which very gently en- 

Across the river,—but we cannot see it! veloped us, as in a secondary atmosphere— 
for trees and bushes, is Mexico, or Texas with dust which gave to all a semblance, not 
perhaps; and sixty miles within the dispu-| strictly defined, whether of millers or hod- 
ted ground are the Spanish peaks which we’ men. This charming promenade was adorn- 
have seen. It seems strange that Spain ed solely by a dry and repulsive sort of bush, 
should have left memorials, so far inland ;—! which served to remind us that any comfor- 
so far north. How rapidly did she degene-| table vegetation could by no possibility there 
rate! So must think at least all believers in exist. 
militia, and call hers cowardly ; for they ran| We crossed early a nameless stream, sup- 
away from every battle which they should’ posed to be generally dry—which was abso- 
have fought,—and in defence of their native |lutely a torrent of mud, twenty paces wide, 
land, except for harrassing escorts, the Duke and near three feet deep; it was almost dan- 
of Wellington accounted them as so many gerous to ford. The river some miles lower 
sheep. J attribute all that to want of capa- was almost as muddy. Here, it is unusual- 
ble officers and discipline. ly clear: the current is very great, frequent- 

And what news are we to hear when we ly over stones and gravel: its immediate 
reach “the States?’ (when we complete | valley is generally several miles wide: the 
this march, which will be unparalleled in| bluffs with little grass have frequently ab- 
history.) When we left, there was every |rupt geometrical shapes. 
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Again we have thunder storms around us, |two lower down. A number of officers par. 
but escape with a sprinkle. It is said to be |took of a good dinner at the Fort. 
40 miles to Bent’s Fort. Our provisions are} Amongst a few luxuries which we here 
nearly gone. attain, are several newspapers, of later date 
July 28th.—After coming an hour or two by some weeks than we have seen. The 
this morning due east, as yesterday—and commissary reports the provisions in perfect 
over the same white clay, facing a blistering preservation—especially the hard bread; ’tis 
stin,—suddenly a charming north wind came a pity there is no flour. We arrived with 
‘breathing a new life into us, and driving off rations for a single day. 
our dusty infliction. The valley is here very| This afternoon a party of a dozen Mexi- 
wide, the river clear and very swift, it is about cans passed our camp, being questioned, 
three hundred feet wide, and deeper than it and allowed to proceed ; they have a trading 
is far below. It is too, continuously adorned | venture, for the Chians. The majority of 
by groves on the banks and islands. The the hands at the fort are Mexicans ; and the 
soil is still very poor,—of sand and gravel, Spanish the prevailing language ; but with 
but we crossed one fine meadow of 6 or 700 English, French and Indian additions and 
acres. The river once forced us for several combinations, there is no slight confusion of 
miles to pass over the hills; but nothing like tongues. 
mountains were visible on either side. We have been visited too by a kind of 
A singular animal has been caught here ; | double animal, not exactly a centaur, but a 
in fact, it made no effort to escape. A natu- form of Mexican humanity, appearing to 
ralist, who joined us at Fort Laramie, pro-| grow from the caudal extremity of a don- 
nounces ita golden rat; but it seems un- key; furnishing the concern however with 
known to the dwellers of this wilderness. (an extra pair of legs. The head wore a 
Having marched 21 miles, we encamped white cotton cap, and one arm flourished a 
rather early, at 24 o’clock. Now, at 6,—a stick or wand, which seemed a cause of 
dark thunder storm is bursting over us. dread and perplexity to the foreparts, which 
July 29th.—A pleasant day, with a cool| were without appendage or ornament. Be- 
breeze, which made all comfortable. As we ‘tween was a bag of wheat of Taos. 
passed on this morning, we saw a half mile| There has been quite a lively exchange of 
to our right, near the river bank, a small broken down horses for ponies ~~ mules ; 
party with a wagon, moving westward :— and very much, “unsight, unseen,” a horse 
whereupon it was visited, some barrels of, |was @ horse, if he could stand up; a pony 
alcohol destroyed—men and wagon seized | was only expected to go. Two young ante- 
and brought with us. |lopes were presented to an officer, who then 
Over a smooth, gravelly, second bank! purchased a mule and cart for their convey- 
prairie, we caught sight, at several miles | ance. 
distance, of the national flag, floating amid | Here we lose sight of Pike mountain, af- 
picturesque foliage and river scenery, over ter journeying rapidly in view for nine days. 
a low dark wall, which had a very military | It is said to be visible from some river bluff, 
semblance. Very gradually and tediously | 80 or 90 miles further on. We have found 
we approached; and then were we more. it about 400 miles from Fort Laramie, and 
surprised at the fine appearance and strength | ‘the route we have followed is the best natu- 
of the trading fort. An extensive square, ral road we have yet seen. There is noth- 
with high adobe walls, and two large towers ‘ing to prevent a light carriage from passing 
at opposite angles; and all properly loop-/it, twelve miles to the hour; and this s0 
holed. Our near approach was saluted by | near the mountains, and in view of perpetual 
three discharges from a swivel gun; the! snow! 
walls being well ‘“‘manned.’”’ The Colonel! .Jugust 3d, 1845.—Our march was con- 
and suite were most hospitally greeted at' tinued from Bent’s Fort, July 30th :—follow- 
the sally port, by Messrs St. Vrain and C. jing the river eastward with our wonted per- 
Brent. The regiment marched on, and en-|tinacity of progression. August Ist, we pas 
camped at the first grassy meadow, a mile or/ed by what is called the Big Timbers. It is 
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a narrow iene on ‘felanite mat iuw bottoms, | pleasing the eye, whitet a certain wildiiees 
extending 15 or 20 miles: it is known and in their appearance excites the imagination. 
important as a wintering place and refuge Indeed, I know them as the refuge and am- 
from storms. Here, beside fuel, those who bush of beasts of prey, and of wilder and 
can have no better, find shelter from the! fiercer men. 

wintry winds which sweep with a furious | A few hundred paces below this camp is 
swing over these vast plains, which them- the frame-work remains of an Indian “ med- 
selves shrink beneath the dismal protection icine lodge,” looking like a dismantled cir- 
of an unbroken sheet of snow. As myonce,cus. We found in it four buffalo skulls, 
anticipated wintry refuge, it possessed for me ‘with the eye-holes stopped with dry grass ; 





an unusual interest. ‘tied overhead were a bundle of rods, a bow, 
That day too we encountered a large par-' pipe and stem, and some wild pumpkins. 
ty of New Mexico Indians, the Apaches,—|‘* Medicine man”’ is the literal meaning 


with some Kiawas in company. They were of the Indian designation of the indivi- 
large, handsome men, of a frank and plea- dual who always unites the professions of 
sant bearing. The faces of some of them physician and priest; he deals in vegetable 
resembled rather the Caucasian than the In- medicines, in relics, charms and incanta- 
dian cast. Their hair was long, occasionally tions. On solemn occasions many supersti- 
clubbed behind, in our delectable female tious ceremonies are performed, and myste- 
fashion. All were mounted, and their equip- ries which at least remind us of those of an- 
age had the profuse silver and steel adorn- cient Greece and Rome. Sometimes super- 
ments, of which many a rich Mexican would stition becomes so extravagant that many 
gladly have confessed to more than the style. horrors of physical suffering are eagerly 
They embrace in the graceful and pleasant submitted to. I will mention a single one, 
Spanish and Mexican manner, but they fail-| repeatedly witnessed by a friend: the fina- 
ed not to reveal eloquently the true Indian tic, having a sufficient band of skin divided 
trait of ‘mucho ambre.”’ In what tongue | from the back, and a rope tied to it, drags 
unknown did ever Indian conceal his remark- thereby a buffalo skull until from natural de- 
able hunger ! | cay the rope tears loose ! 

They had with them a Mexican youth, | The braves, the aspirants to renown, be- 
who had probably been captured many years fore undertaking some martial exploit, each 
before: a very slender, singular being—with imposes on himself the most extraordinary 
yellowish hair, pendent hom the temples|fasts and vigils; sometimes on a rock or 
like two long queues. He spoke Spanish lofty hill, in unchanged posture—like the 
but poorly, as did our interpreter—and we brahmin—for days together chanting songs 
thought we made out two propositions, (and or hymns; their natures thus etherealized 
but one inference,) viz: that he liked the by fasting—their imaginations unnaturally 
Indians, and that the Mexicans were afraid excited,—witnessing in their solitudes the 
of them. _solemn or sublime natural phenomena, these 

These fellows gave us to understand that poor savages then reach a spiritual exalta- 
they had been on an expedition against the tion or ecstasy, in which the Great Spirit 
Pawnees; and this indicated some contempt | favors them, they assert, with direct com- 
—possibly ignorance—of the small matter munications,—of approval,—of promise or 
of boundaries ; but no doubt, it was in retal- of warning. 
lation, for the hand of the Pawnees is raised | A few miles lower is Chouteau’s Island,— 
against all men. lan old crossing of the Santa Fe road; and 

This day we first came in sight of the known also as the scene of several Indian 
drifting white sand-hills, which tender the. engagements, first with traders, afterward 
southern side of the river for one or two with our troops; (and on this day sixteen 
hundred miles, of fantastic changing shapes, | years ago.) 
often dazzling white, and supporting a few! Mugust 4th—We marched at half-past 6 
stunted cedars and plum bushes: their air of o’clock. That means that two hours earlier 
desolation does not at all prevent them from (a trumpet had called us all from sleep tg, 
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sudden labours; first, arms in hand,—there 
is an inspection,—then a ‘stable call,’’, 
which the poor horses know well, although 
they have perhaps forgotten what a stable 
is, or have despaired ever to see one again; 


with unfailing exercise, are not always “up 
to time ;’’ cooking then goes on. We eat 
with an appetite, but of the coarsest and 
simplest food. The guard then commences 
the labours of the night; but the many en. 


possibly they retain a vague memory of the joy with rest—the single luxury of a pipe! 


grain, which, on a time, was served to them (Its apology, is it not written ?) 


at that signal. Now they whinny a morning 
greeting to their masters, and seem grateful | 
for a little rubbing of their stiffened limbs, 
and removal to fresh grass. Meanwhile the 
cook of each mess (of six or seven men) has 
been preparing hot coffee; and offers it with 
the unleavened cakes which were baked 
over night against a spade or board, and 
some boiled or fried buffalo meat for break- 
fast: as a rarity he gives them a morsel of 
fine pork. Then, at the signal for the new 
guard to saddle, baggage is prepared and 
packed in the wagons; the ceremonies of 
guard mounting over, the assembled trumpe- 
ters sound “boots and saddles,’’ when, in a 
quarter of an hour—all bridle, saddle and arm, 
and the last preparations are completed, 
then, ‘to horse,” and the regiment is almost 
instantly in ‘order of battle ;’’ and at the 
‘‘advance!”’ each squadron in {turn ahead, 
we all ride forth to ‘battle’’ with space, 
with fatigue, perhaps with great heats and 
dust—with saddening wastes—with thirsts 
and fears of finding no haven of refresh- 
ment and rest. 

In the heat of the day, if there be water, 
we wait wearily, generally unshaded, about 
three-fourths of an hour, for horses to rest 
and take a luncheon of grass, and for the 
baggage to come up. After eight or ten 
hours, happily finding water and grass, at the 
climax of fatigue, with the energy of neces- 
sity, we commence the settlement of a can- 
vass village in the wilderness. The horses 
are first to be attended to; but generally 
with a skirmishing accompaniment—a slight 
scramble for that scarce article of fuel; this 
is sometimes amusing—sometimes leads to 
unpleasant excitement. The baggage is then 
unpacked—if fortunately it have arrived— 
and fires are lit, perhaps in a rain,—water is 
brought—generally as far as it is found from 
the best grazing: issue of provisions is 
made, and this may depend upon still ab- 
sent hunters, or the slaughter of a beef; and 





the cattle although trained for several months 


The few 
also, a fine sunset or moonlight, and scene- 


ry, which may be tame,—may be desolate, 
but is generally new,—sometimes beautiful, 
or grand. 

Well!—I have long been a wanderer, and 
I rather like it. 

Yes! it has its pleasures. 

It is easy to turn aside to perfect solitude, 
when— 


“«___. the twilight soft comes stealing on, 
With its one star,—the star of Memory, 
Pale,—pale,—but very beautiful!” 


A gentle air rustles the grass or leaves; 
the running waters too, give music: and 
then, they seem the voices of gentle spirits, 
which may in this hour of calm and loveli- 
ness awake to Eden memories. As some- 
times suddenly, the innocent prattle of chil- 
dren falls as music on the mother’s ears,— 
banishing happily, vexing cares,—so, nature 
now seems soothed, and harmony reigns. 

And as the mother, first musing in loving 
mood, then timidly questioning her happi- 
ness ; so too, to the eloquence of this 
sweet hour, my heart first beats a pleased 
response; and then, in reverie, my soul 
wanders over space and time, until all sense 
is wrapt, in a thought,—a memory. 

Then ever I awake with a convulsive 
sigh, which comes unbidden—like an echo. 
‘Tis the answer to the summons of the 
REAL. 

The mortal sound has banished the happy 
whispering spirits ; I am recalled mayhap to 
find the tone, the colouring, the vitality of 
the scene all gone: ‘tis a dismal prairie now. 
It is dark; the winds are hoarse. 

And so we wear on—like all the world. 
Often in the broad field of labour and care, 
which in prospect was all barren, we find 
that Heaven has provided for us little flow- 
ery valleys of rest, where our souls are 
strengthened and our hearts refreshed. 

Here Frank came in. 

“T saw you wandering off, at sundown; 
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have you been attempting a photograph of 
the calm scene ?” | 

c.— Ah! no bantering now—there is a 
dreamy art of more pretension still ;—that 
would paint the heart;—that would fix the 
wandering thought ;—that would delve for, 
discoveries in the deep mine of man’s na- 
ture ! 

« But I have been writing, Frank, some- 
thing for your especial approval; I have’ 
been setting forth grim realities,—and most 
philosophically. [ did strike at last, but most | 
naturally and truly, a little vein of—” 

F.—‘‘—Poetry, perhaps? by the merest 
accident in the world.” 

C.—‘ Nature is poetry! For what are) 
sunsets often gorgeously beautiful, or deli- 
cately lovely, beyond all representation ?| 
For what, the endless variety, the exquisite | 
combination of resplendent colours, of tints 
and hues of beauty in flowers and birds? 
Not for utility, Frank, but to soften our 
hearts—to refine and elevate our thoughts. 
Poetry is Worship !” 

F.—‘ Well, let me hear your specimen of 
‘grim reality.” If you could only realize 
the charm of simplicity! For poetry I gen- 
erally go to Job, David, or Isaiah.”’ 

I read to him my day’s experiences. He 
listened impatiently ; and at last broke out— 

‘You are incorrigible! Do you call that 
abstraction, the real ?”’ 

C.— Surely it has a mournfully same, 
and daily reality !”’ 





F'.—‘‘ And how easily by a mere turn of | 


expression, you could have given it the in- 
terest f a simple narrative!” 
C.—‘ Well, I’m too indolent ; for, if com- 





sciousness of this, are rarer swith diseol- 
oured exaggerations; they deceive more 
than they enlighten the imaginations of those 
who are unable to apply the convictions and 
the tests of some experience ; you perceive, 
then, that I was experimenting ?”’ 

F'.—‘ I should say, and without dropping 
the figure, that the difficulty lay in the im- 
possibility of all colouring ; it tires a reader 
too much, to attempt more than outlines: 
‘and all: action—even military—is so essen- 
tially irregular, and depends so much upon 
individuality, as not to be described. 

“T find you guilty of ‘carelesness’ cer- 
tainly ; and, by-the-by, you have not a word 
of our detour over the beautiful plain of 
Chouteau’s Island! Then, indeed, your ever- 
lasting ‘ Memories’ seemed strong enough ; 
and what was better, almost tangibly real ; I 
could almost see the five hundred painted 
and yelling Camanches charging at full speed 
to surprise your camp. And then an inex- 
perienced youth of twenty years.” 

C.— Nonsense !—a mere instinct’ — 

F.—‘‘—Led by a military and saving in- 
stinct then,—went forth with thirty men to 
meet them half way’”— 

C.—< Well, well,—I wrote what pleased ° 
myself ; and,—another object I have, which 
I did not mention: with scarce a book to 
‘read, if one did not write, I fancy the beef 
and pork and beans would in time form a 
coating round his brain,—turn it all perhaps 
to thick and solid skull! How is it with you, 
Frank? Does yours retain a slight softness 7”’ 

F.—‘ Don’t you think a slight quarrel 
would help your case? There is excitement 
in it at least.” 





menced, I might imagine myself bound to 


keep it up; and I scribble by no rule, and, 


with no object but pastime ; and, to com- 


pare in some future day the old with the new. 


tone of mind.” 

F.—* And a rather singular acquaintance 
will the old gentleman make! Pray why 
then did you trouble yourself with the dry 
abstract of our daily doings ?” 

C.—<«Thank-ye for solving—in your) 
complimentary way—a question of my own! 
I will tell you: I am convinced that written 
descriptions, not only from carelessness or, 


C.—‘‘ Never say that! I remember once 
I was told the same,—threatened, I thought, 
|in jest ; but there soon followed a storm of 
pain to me !”’ 

‘—‘ And did you suspect that what was 
death to you, was fun for another,—as in the 
‘fable ?”’ 

C.—‘‘ No; I could not.”’ 

F.—But the healing of the wound was an 
equal happiness.”’ 

C.—‘ Inexpressible !—but’’— 

F.— Left a slight scar, perhaps.—Those 
are beautiful flowers. I would not have be- 





design, but from inherent imperfection, in-, lieved that the prairie could now furnish such 


variably paint very feebly; and from con- rE bunch.” 
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C.—‘‘ Their modest beauty is scarcely no- 
ticed when seen ; but if you are interested 
enough to assemble them thus, you are re- 
warded by a charming surprise. And how 
pleasant a study is each! I have an unti- 
ring love for flowers. How perfect and re- 
fined a delicacy they possess! Examine 
these blossoms; how pure and delicate a 
white! See the different stages of their 
mysterious vitality : some of the corollas are 
like fine pearls, and are set in an emerald 
green; some are just expanding and reveal 
the beautiful life within; others with full 
blown petals, which, like fairy shells, still 
gracefully guard and adorn the stamens now 
crowned with golden pollen; and their fra- 
grance! what other sense is capable of so 
refined an enjoyment as it yields!” 

F.—“With what strange complacency 


does the mass of even the * educated,’ ignore | 
the charming mysteries of botany! They 


may be surprised into admiration of a fine 
flower; but it is a mere sensation, 


—‘ the smallest part 
Exceeds the narrow visions of their minds.’ ” 


C.—‘‘And they lose half the beauty, 
* which, such is their perfection, they reveal 
to minute examination. 

“Did you ever reflect how enthusiastic 
an admiration for them, is expressed in the 
language, ‘Solomon in all his glory was not 
arrayed like one of these!’ ”’ 

F.—‘ ‘The lily ;—the queen of flowers! 
And yet, all the world admire them! Are 
they not generally personified ?—credited 
with a language ?”’ 

C.—‘ The language of flowers !—The lan- 
guage of admiration and of love, rather. 


Charming symbols indeed !—trost eloquent | 


”” 
! 


offerings 
F.—*‘‘ What myriads there are here— 


‘born to blush unseen, 
And waste their fragrance on the desert air.’ 


It is strange. 
serve ?”’ 
C.—‘‘ What know ye of the attributes of 
their wondrous and miraculous life? But 
how admirably do they fulfil their divine ap- 
pointments in the unfathomable scheme of 
Nature! More beautiful, more fruitful,— 
even less ephemeral than myriads of animal 


What earthly purpose do they 








existences! Truly they may have a lan- 
guage—or be an eloquent incense to the Cre. 
ator ;—by them ‘the hills are joyful together 
before the Lord, and all green things upon 
the earth praise him.’ ” 

‘lug. 13.—We have come on regularly, 
above two hundred miles since the 4th, and 
with no very extraordinary incident; we 
have had some grand thunder storms at night, 
and yesterday—the first time for months— 
rode several hours inrain. We have passed 
many buffalo; but none for several days, 
and had despaired of seeing more. Several 
merchant trains for Santa Fe have been met, 
and, which was something new, one of them 
was aceompanied by a few emigrants—wo- 
men and children. Are the Anglo-Saxons 
breaking out in a new place? 

Two marches back, our eyes were first 
gladdened by the view of green prairies; 
the regular Missouri grasses; beautiful, in- 
deed,—but not. so nutritious as some dryer 
roots farther West. 

After marching about five miles this morn- 
ing through the savannahs of Walnut creek, 
where we had encamped, and of the Arkan- 
sas—which we are about to leave—we saw 
to our surprise a large gang—perhaps a thou- 
sand buffaloes on the hills to our left. 

Soon about a dozen of us might have been 
seen very deliberately diverging from the 
road, whilst the column moved on; what 
would stop it! After riding a mile or two, 
we gained a slight hollow, quite near, and to 
the leeward, of course, of the unsuspicious 
herd ; then we allowed two still hunters to 
creep on for deliberate shots, while we in- 
spected our appointments, and made our 
plans ;—never had I been so deliberate ! and 
it was bad luck to me as will be seen. 

Now, mount and away! The long hillon 
which the chase began, ranged directly in 
the course of the march, and there we ex- 
pected to drive the game ; the wind was from 
that quarter; and they almost always ran 
against it; the attack of course was towards 
the desired direction ; and carbine men, who 
fire best to the left, dashed for their right 
flank, and those with pistols for their left. 
All would not do: whether to return to their 
more usual haunts, or for their advantage in 
running down hill (arising from their great 
strength before,) they turned right on us, 
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charged and broke our centre, and went rush- | had been called six,)—still we marched on 
ing down the long slope whence we came, through rank grass, and weed, and bush, 
—about twenty abreast ;—the dense column hopefully; as home was the busy thought 
reaching about a quarter of a mile, and like | ‘that engrossed us. After 18 miles we were 
a great black serpent! And thus I found | forced to halt at a branch for rest for the an- 
myself on their right flank, where I could jimals ; the heat had become excessive ; but 
not well use my pistols : down we all went! just before stopping, we had seen, we thought, 
recklessly, hugging their flanks; and I pen-| afar off, Pilot Knob,—a land mark, four miles 
etrated their columns and gained the other below the post. 
side: for this maneuvre they assist by di-} At one o’clock, we moved on again ;—for- 
verging from behind you—by which at first cing our way wearily, through the rank grass 
you are enclosed: they were so thick that | of a wet season; rising and descending con- 
one or two falling, it was only by a powerful | tinually, hill after hill of rolling prairie ; like 
effort—very dissdmpesing to his rider—that , |a stately ship which has weathered with nar- 
my horse was able to avoid tumbling over|row escape a mighty tempest, and strained 
them. There was now a rattling fire, and a\in every joint laboring heavily on the swell, 
slight whistling of balls; and the fire “grew | which seems endlessly to defer the eager 
fast and furious.” I shot a fat cow while in| hopes of a haven almost in sight. 
the jam, and I only know I did not see her| But now the Knob, familiar to many a 
fall, and immediately lost sight of her ; then T | chase,—on horses which the curb and strong 
bore down upon an immense cow, and what-|arm with effort checked,—rose in full view ; 
ever the cause, my down-hill shot was a bad the eye was pleased; but the known distance 
one—too high ; then reloading, I got in pur-|realized the certainty of a killing march to 
suit with another officer—of a detachment attain the goal. When we struck the mili- 
of about thirty, determined this time to pow-|tary road, ten miles from home, our poor 
der-burn my game. My noble horse soon| steeds were animated by pleasant memories, 
bringing me alongside, I perceived on low-/and tossed their heads, and champed the bit. 
ering my pistol to the aim, that the cap was| But, good Heaven, what clouds of dust 
gone! I replaced it—losing ground: again then rose from our feet, enveloped us, and 
I was close alongside, when, with indescri- | followed us like a destiny! And how scorch- 
bable disappointment, the same thing occur- ing was the sun in this artificial calm. We 
red! Just then my companion, by hard dismounted, and some horses then staggered 
spurring, got near enough Jdehind the buffa- | as they were led: we walked an hour, the 
loes to cripple one by his fire. In my over- perspiration raining from my brow, and my 
care, I had on the hill unnecessarily replen-. brain throbbing; we walked right through 
ished my cap-pouch, from a friend’s, with | streams, dashing the water to the face with 
caps which were slightly too large. And our hands. Still on: the endless last mile 
thus little advantage did I take of having the|of disappointment and fatigue :—the sun 
best horse in the field, which was still infi-! went down; but now the houses and stables, 
nitely eager for the chase. white and beautiful amid the green trees, 
Thus, unexpectedly, we got about 800/animated us to press on. At dusk we en- 
pounds of the very best meat we have had. | tered the portal, and staggering to the usual 
But what a weary ride we have had this hot | parade, renewed the line, which ninety-nine 
afternoon ; following the regiment about | days before we formed in the pride of pran- 
twenty miles ! cing horses: how many a gap was now! but 
Aug. 24th.—T wenty-two hundred miles in | the “half stood there! 
ninety-nine days! And there was, perforce, a silent but eager 
We left the Kanzasriver this morning, with | suspense ; then came words of commenda- 
a blundering Shawnee guide, who called it|tion from the Colonel. I can only remem- 
18 miles to Fort Leavenworth. Passing first|ber some sounds breaking monotonously a 
deep dales and very broken hills, well clothed dead silence—like the vague impressions of 
with forest, we then emerged upon prairies.|a dream. And then the ranks dissolved,— 
We found Stranger river eleven miles,—(it| the spell was broken, and—we were home! 
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THE LOVER AND BIRDS. 


I, 


Wiruin a budding grove, 
In April’s year sang every bird his best, 
But not a song to pleasure my unrest, 
Or touch the tears unwept of bitter love : 
To every word 
Of every bird 
I listened, and replied as it behove. 


II. 


Screamed Chaffinch, “Sweet, sweet, sweet ! 
O, bring my pretty love to meet me here!” 
“ Chaffinch,”’ quoth I, “be dumb awhile in fear 
Thy darling prove no better than a cheat, 
And never come; or fly when wintry days appear.” 
Yet, from a twig, 
With voice so big, 
The little fowl his utterance did repeat. 


Ill. 
Then I, “ The man forlorn 
Hears earth send up a foolish noise aloft !”’ 
“ And what ’ll he do? what ll he do?” scoff’d 
The Blackbird, standing in an ancient thorn; 
Then spread his sooty wings and flitted to the croft 
With cackling laugh; 
Whom I, being half 
Enraged, called after, giving back his scorn. 


IV. 


Worse mocked the Thrush, “ Die! die! 
O, could he do it? could he do it? Nay! 
Be quick! be quick! Here, here, here!” (went his lay) 
“ Take heed ! take heed !”’ then “‘ Why ? why ? why? 
why? why? 
See—ee now! see—ee now!” (he drawled) “ Back, back, 
back! R-r-r-run away !” 
O Thrush, be still, 
Or at thy will, 
Seek some less sad interpreter than I. 


Vv. 
“ Air, air! blue air and white! 
Whither I flee, whither, O whither, O whither I flee!” 
(Thus the Lark hurried, mounting from the lea) 
“Whither I see, whither | see, deeper, deeper, deeper, 
Whither I see, see, see!” 
“ Gay Lark,” I said, 
“ The song that’s bred 
In happy nest may well to Heaven make flight.” 


VI. 
“ There’s something, something sad, 
I half remember—” piped a broken strain, 
Well sung, sweet Robin! Robin sung again, 
“Spring’s opening cheerily, cheerily! be we glad!” 





——_——__ 


Which moved, I wist not why, me melancholy mad, 
Till, now, grown meek, 
With wetted cheek, 
Most comforting and geutle thoughts I had. 
Dickens’ Household Words, 





THE ENCHANTED SPRING. 


Hail, happy fountain! in the prisoning earth 
Long kept a captive by old black-browed Night : 
Come dancing forth, and pour thy swelling mirth, 
Free as thy wavelets to the smiling light ; 

Yea, hand in hand let ripple join with song 
And sunbeams crown them as they move along, 
Or coyly whispering, steal up to the brink, 
Where modestly invite the sweet-cheeked bells, 
Winy aroma from their cups to drink— 

Drink and away, to bear the blessed spells 

Of their pure presence to the longing land, 
Made like an Eden fresh from God’s own hand. 


Fountain of gladness! angels entering heaven 
From some long journey to a distant star, 

Glow with the crimson of a cloud at even, 

And warble lark-like as they lift afar 

Into the ether of a purer zone. 

Art thou an angel, whitely sparkling one, 
O’erflowing so with melody and smile? 

Here as I kneel, O whisper in mine ear, 

As Memnon whispered to the listening Nile, 
The magic secret of thy power to cheer. 

Why in all lands and times, are fountains blest? 
Aye singing to thyself and cheering me, 
Dreamily resting by thy mossy brim, 

With thy sweet drink and sweeter minstrelsy, 
Thou sighest most complainingly of him, 

Who wandering from his home in sunny Spain, 
Headed a crew of thirsty-souled young men, 
Hoping some day to find the fabled spring, 
Where plunging headlong he might rise as young 
As rosy angel on immortal wing; 

Strong as the light-crowned god by Homer sung. 
Long time his wife looked out—he never came! 
All died of thirst! De Leon was his name. 


The wind is hushed that shook the fountain’s breast. 
Forth from the silver sand below the clear, 

As when a dream arises in deep rest, 

A heavenly head and dark blue eyes appear. 

*Tis the Greek boy Alcides loved so well, 

Hylas, who lingering o’er the margin fell 

Into the haunted spring by Asia’s shore. 

Anon his image fades, and one by one, 

Rise fairy features fabled long before— 

The pale-faced youth and hunted maid. 


They’re gone! 
And now—oh heaven It is! my eariy years. 
Dear dream, too quickly scared by falling tears. 
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Sketches of the Flush Times of Alabama. 
THE BAR OF THE SOUTH-WEST. 


The citizens of an old country are very 
rone to consider the people of a newly set- 
tled State or Territory as greatly their infe- 
riors: just as old men are apt to consider 
those younger than themselves, and who 
have grown up under their observation, as 
their inferiors. It is a very natural senti- 
ment. It is flattering to pride, and it tickles 
the vanity of senility—individual and State— 
to assign this status of elevation to self and 
this consequent depression to others. Ac- 
cordingly, the Englishman looks upon the 
American as rather a green-horn, gawky sort 
of a fellow, infinitely below the standard of 
John Bull in every thing, external and inter- 
nal, of character and of circumstance; and 
no amount of licking can thrash the idea out 
of him. As Swedenborg says of some reli- 
gious dogmas held by certain bigots—it is 
glued to his brains. So it is with our own 
people. The Bostonian looks down upon the 
Virginian—the Virginian on the Tennessee- 
ian—the Tennesseeian on the Alabamian— 
the Alabamian on the Mississippian—the Mis- 
sissippian on the Louisianian—the Louisian- 
ian on the Texian—the Texian on New Mex- 
ico, and, we suppose, New Mexico on Pan- 
demonium. 

It may be one of the perversions of patri- 
otism, to create and foster invidious and par- 
tial discriminations between different coun- 
tries, and between different sections of the 
same country: and especially does this pre- 
judice exist and deepen with a people sta- 
tionary and secluded in habit and position. 
But travel, a broader range of inquiry and 
observation, more intimate associations and 
a freer correspondence, begetting larger and 
more cosmopolitan views of men and things, 
serve greatly to soften these prejudices even 
where they are not entirely removed. That 
there is some good country even beyond the 
Chinese wall, and that all not within that 
barrier are not quite “outside barbarians,” 
the Celestials themselves are beginning to 
acknowledge. 

There is no greater error than that which 
assigns inferiority to the bar of the South- 
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West, in comparison with that of any other 
section of the same extent in the United 
States. Indeed it is our honest conviction 
that the profession in the States of Tennes- 
see, Alabama, Mississippi and Louisiana are 
not equalled, as a whole, by the same num- 
ber of lawyers in any other quarter of the 
Union,—certainly in no other quarter where 
commerce is no more various and largely 
pursued. 

The reasons for this opinion we proceed to 
give. The most conclusive mode of estab- 
lishing this proposition would probably be by 
comparison ; but this, from the nature of the 
case, is impossible. The knowledge of facts 
and men is wanting, and even if possessed 
by any capable of instituting the comparison, 
the decision would, at last, be only an opin- 
ion, and would carry but little weight, even 
if the capacity and fairness of the critic were 
duly authenticated to the reader. 

It is a remarkable fact, that the great men 
of every State in the Union, were those men 
who figured about the time of the organiza- 
tion and the settling down of their several 
judicial systems into definite shape and char- 
acter. Not taking into the account the Rev- 
olutionary era—unquestionably the most bril- 
liant intellectual period of our history—let 
us look to that period which succeeded the 
turmoil, embarrassment and confusion of the 
Revolution, and of the times of civil agita- 
tion and contention next following, and out 
of which arose our present constitution. The 
first thing our fathers did was to get a coun- 
try; then to fix on it the character of gov- 
ernment it was to have; then to make laws 
to carry it on and achieve its objects. The 
men, as a class, who did all this were law- 
yers: their labors in founding and starting 
into motion our constitutions and laws were 
great and praiseworthy: but after setting 
the government agoing, there was much more 
to do; and this was to give the right direc- 
tion and impress to its jurisprudence. The 
Statutes of a free country are usually but a 
small part of the body of its law—and the 
common law of England, itself but a judicial 
enlargement and adaptation of certain vague 
and rude principles of jurisprudence to new 
wants, 1.2w necessities and exigencies, was 
a light rather than a guide, to the judges of 





our new systems, called to administer justice 
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under new and widely different conditions 
and circumstances. The greatest talent was 
necessary for these new duties. It required 
the nicest discrimination and the soundest 
judgment to determine what parts of the 
British system were opposed to the genius of 
the new constitution, and what parts were 
inapplicable by reason of new relations or 
differing circumstances. The great judicial 
era of the United States—equally great in 
bar and bench—was the first quarter of this 
century. And it is a singular coincidence 
that this was the case in nearly every, if not 
in every, State. Those were the days of 
Marshall and Story and Parsons, of Kent and 
Thompson and Roane, of Smith and Wythe 
and Jay, and many other fixed planets of the 
judicial system, while the whole horizon, in 
every part of the extended cycle, was lit upby 
stars worthy to revolve around and add light 
to such luminaries. Mr. Webster declared 
that the ablest competition he had met with, 
in his long professional career, was that he 
encountered at the rude, provincial bar of 
back-woods New Hampshire in his earlier 
practice. 

And this same remarkable preéminence 
has characterized the bar of every new State 
when or shortly after emerging from its terri- 
torial condition and first crude organization : 
the States of Tennessee, Kentacky, Alabama, 
Mississippi and Louisiana forcibly illustrate 
this truth, and we have no question but that 
Texas and California are affording new ex- 
positions of its correctness. 

A fact so uniform in its existence, must 
have some solid principle for its cause. This 
principle we shall seek to ascertain. It is the 
same influence, in a modified form, which 
partly discovers and partly creates great men 
in times of revolution. Menare fit for more 
and higher uses than they are commonly put 
to. The idea that genius is self-conscious of 
its powers, and that men naturally fall into 
the position for which they are fitted we regard 
as by no means an universal truth, if any 
truth at all. Who believes that Washington 
ever dreamed of his capacity for the great 
mission he so nobly accomplished, before, 
with fear and trembling, he started out on its 
fulfilment? Probably the very ordeal through 
which he passed to greatness purified and 
qualified him for the self-denial and self-con- 











quest, the patience and the fortitude, which 
made its crowning glory. To be great, there 
must be a great work to be done. Talents 
alone are not distinction. For the Archime. 
dean work, there must be a fulcrum as well 
as alever. Great abilities usually need a 
great stimulus. What dormant genius there 
is In every country, may be known by the 
daily examples of a success, of which there 
was neither early promise nor early expec- 
tation. 

In a new country the political edifice, like 
all the rest, must be built from the ground 
up. Where nothing is at hand, every thing 
must be made. There is work for all and 
a necessity for all to work. There ts almost 
perfect equality. All have an even start and 
an equal chance. There are few or no fac- 
titious advantages. The rewards of labor 
and skill are not only certain to come, but 
they are certain to come at once. There is 
no long and tedious novitiate. Talent and 
energy are not put in quarantine, and there 
is no privileged inspector to place his impri- 
matur of acceptance or rejection upon them. 
An emigrant community is necessarily a 
practical community: wants come before 
Inxuries—things takes precedence of words; 
the necessaries that support life precede the 
arts and elegancies that embellish it. A man 
of great parts may miss his way to greatness 
by fritterimg away his powers upon non-es- 
sentials—upon the style and finish of a thing 
rather than upon its strength and utility— 
upon modes rather than upon ends. To di- 
rect strength aright, the aim is as essential 
as the power. But above all things, success 
more depends upon self-confidence than any- 
thing else: talent must go in partnership 
with will or it cannot do a business of profit. 
Erasmus and Melancthon were the equals of 
Luther in the closet; but where else were 
they his equals? And where can a man get 
this self-reliance so well as in a new coun- 
try, where he is thrown upon his own re- 
sources ; where his only friends are his tal- 
ents; where he sees energy leap at once into 
prominence; where those only are above 
him whose talents are above his: where there 
is no prestige of rank, or ancestry, or wealth, 
or past reputation—and no family influence, 
or dependants, or patrons ; where the stran- 
ger of yesterday is the man of mark to-day; 
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where a single speech may win position, to be 
lost by a failure the day following; and where, 
amidst a host of competitors in an open field 
of rivalry, every man of the same profession 
enters the course with a race-horse emula- 
tion, to win the prize which is glittering 
within sight of the rivals. There is no stop- 
ping in such a crowd: he who does net go 
ahead is run over and trodden down. How 
much of success waits on opportunity! True, 
the highest energy may make opportunity ; 
but how much of real talent is associated only 
with that energy which appropriates, but 
which is not able to create, occasions for its 
display. Does any one doubt that if Daniel 
Webster had accepted the $1,500 clerkship 
in New Hampshire, he would not have been 
Secretary of State? Or if Henry Clay had 
been so unfortunate as to realize his early 
aspirations of earning in some back-woods 
county his $333 33 per anunm, is itso clear 
that Senates would have hung upon his lips, 
or Supreme Courts been enlightened by his 
wisdom ? 

The exercise of our faculties not merely 
better enables us to use them— it strength- 
ens them as much; the strength lies as much 
in the exercise as in the muscle; and the 
earlier the exercise, after the muscle can 
stand it, the greater the strength. 

Unquestionably there is something in the 
atmosphere of a new people which refreshes, 
vivifies and vitalizes thought, and gives free- 
dom, range and energy to action. It is the 
natural effect of the law of liberty. An old 
society weaves a net-work of restraints and 
habits around a man; the chains of habitude 
and mode and fashion fetter him; he is 
cramped by influence, prejudice, custom, 
opinion ; he lives under a feeling of surveil- 
ance and under a sense of espionage. He 
takes the law from those above him. Wealth, 
family, influence, class, caste, fashion, cote- 
rie and adventitious circumstances of all sorts, 
in a greater or less degree, trammel him: 
he acts not so much from his own will and in 
his own way, as from the force of these ar- 
bitrary influences ; his thoughts and actions 
do not leap out directly from their only le- 
gitimate head-spring, but flow feebly in ser- 
pentine and impeded currents, through and 
around all these impediments. The charac- 
ter necessarily becomes, in some sort, artifi- 








cial and conventional; less bold, simple, di- 
rect, earnest and natural, and, therefore, less 
effective. 

What a man does well he must do with 
freedom. He can no more speak in tram- 
mels than he can walk in chains; and he 
must learn to think freely before he can speak 
freely. He must have his audience in his 
mind before he has it in his eye. He must 
hold his eyes level upon the court or jury— 
not raised in reverence nor cast down in fear. 
For the nonce, the speaker is the teacher. 
He must not be sifting his discourse for dep- 
recating epithets or propitiating terms, nor be 
seeking to avoid being taken up and shaken 
by some rough senior, nor be afraid of being 
wearisome to the audience or disrespectful 
to superiors; bethinking him of exposure 
and dreading the laugh or the sneer, when 
the bold challenge, the quick retort, the fresh 
thought, the indignant crimination, the hon- 
est fervor and the vigorous argument are 
needed for his cause. To illustrate what we 
mean—let us take the case of a young 
lawyer just come to the bar of an old State. 
Let us suppose that he has a case to argue. 
He is a young man of talent, of course—all 
are. Who make his audience? The old 
judge, who, however mild a mannered man 
he may be, the youth has looked on, from his 
childhood, as the most awful of all the sons 
ofmen. Whoelse? The old seniors whom 
he has been accustomed to regard as the 
ablest and wisest lawyers in the world, and 
the most terrible satirists that ever snapped 
sinews and dislocated joints and laid bare 
nerves on the rack of their merciless wit. 
The jury of sober-sided old codgers, who have 
known him from a little boy, and have never 
looked on him except as a boy, most impru- 
dently diverted by parental vanity from the 
bellows or the plough-handles, to be fixed as 
a cannister to the dog’s tail that fag-ends the 
bar ;—that jury look upon him,—as he rises 
stammering and floundering about, like a 
badly-trained pointer, running in several di- 
rections seeking to strike the cold trail of an 
idea that had run through his brain in the 
enthusiasm of ambitious conception the night 
before ;—these, his judges, look at him or 
from him with mingled pity and wonder ; his 
fellow students draw back from fear of being 
brought into misprision and complicity of 
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getting him into this insane presumption ; 
and, after a few awkward attempts to propi- 
tiate the senior, who is to follow him, he 
catches a view of the countenances of the 
old fogies, in whose quiet sneers he reads his 
death-warrant; and, at length, he takes his 
seat, as the crowd rush up to the veteran who 
ts to do him—like a Spanish rabble to an auto 
da fe. What are his feelings? What or 
who can describe his mortification? What 
a vastation of pride and self-esteem that was? 
The speech he made was not the speech he 
had conceived. The speech he had in him 
he did not deliver ; he ‘‘ aborted”’ it, and, in- 
stead of the anticipated pride and joy of ma- 
ternity, he feels only the guilt and the shame 
of infanticide. 

Alack-a-day! Small is the sum of sym- 
pathy which is felt by the mass of men for 
the woes and wounds of juvenile vanity, and 
especially for the woes of professional vanity. 
From the time of Swift, who pilloried Betts- 
worth to eternal ridicule, and of Cobbett, 
who, with rude contempt, scoffed at the idea 
of being blamed for “crushing a lawyer in 
the egg,” but few tears of commiseration 
have been shed for the poor “ Wind-seller,”’ 
cut down in his raw and callow youth. And, 
yet, I cannot help, for the soul of me, the 
weakness which comes into my eyes, when 
I see, as I Aave seen, a gallant youth, full of 
ardour and hope, let down, a dead failure,— 
on his first trial over the rough course of the 
law. The head hung down—the cowed look 
of timid deprecation—the desponding car- 
riage—tell a story of deep wounds of spirit— 
of hopes overcast, and energies subdued, and 
pride humbled—which touches me deeply. 
I picture him in the recesses of his chamber, 
wearing through the weary watches of the 
night—grinding his teeth in impatient an- 
guish,—groaning sorrowfully and wetting his 
pillow with bitter tears—cursing his folly, 
and infatuation, and his hard fate—envying 
the hod-carrier the sure success of his hum- 
bler lot and his security against the ill for- 
tune of a shameful failure, where failure was 
exposed presumption. 

I have felt, in the intensity of my concern 
for such an one, like hazarding the officious- 
ness of going to him, and advising him to 
abandon the hang-dog trade and hide his 
shame in some obscurer and honest pursuit. 
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And, rough senior, my dear brother, think 
of these things when your fingers itch to 
wool one of the tender neophytes—and for- 
bear. I crave no quarter for the lawyer, full 
grown or half-grown ; he can stand pepper- 
ing—it is his vocation, Hal—he is paid for 
it ; but for the lawyerling I plead ; and to my 
own urgency in his behalf I add the pathetic 
plea of the gentle Elia in behalf of the roast- 
pig—‘‘ Barbecue your whole hogs to your 
palate, steep them in shalots, stuff them with 
the plantations of the rank and guilty garlic: 
you cannot poison them or make them stronger 
than they are—but consider, he is a weak- 
ling—a flower.” 

But revenons a nos moutons. 

But suppose the debutant does better than 
this: suppose he lets himself out fully and 
fearlessly, and has something in him fo let 
out; and suppose he escapes the other dan- 
ger of being ruined by presumption, real or 
supposed: he is duly complimented :—‘ he 
is a young man of promise—there is some 
‘come out’ to that young man ; some day he 
will be something—if—if”’ two or three per- 
adventures don’t happen to him. If he is 
proud, as to be able to have accomplished all 
this he must be, such compliments grate more 
harshly than censure. He goes back to the 
office ; but where are the clients? They are 
a slow-moving race, and confidence in a 
young lawyer ‘‘is a plant of slow growth.” 
Does he get his books and “ scorn delights 
and live laborious days,” for the prospect of 
a remote and contingent, and that, at best, 
but a poorly remunerating success? Does 
he cool his hot blood in the ink of the Black- 
letter, and spin his toils with the industry 
and forethought of the patient spider that is to 
be remunerated nezt fly-season, for her pains, 
and sit, like that collecting attorney, at the 
door of the house, waiting and watching until 
then for prey? If so, he is a hero indeed: 
but what years of the flower of his life is 
not spent in waiting for the prosperous fu- 
ture, in the vague preparation which is 
not associated with, or stimulated by, 2 
present use for, and direct application to a 
tangible purpose, of what he learns! Where 
one man of real merit succeeds, how many 
break down in the training; and even where 
success is won, how much less that success 
than where talent, like Pitt’s, takes its natural 
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position at the start, and, stimulated to its ut- 
most exercise, fights its way from its first 
strivings to its ultimate triumphs—each day 
a day of activity and every week a trial of 
skill and strength; learning all of law that 
is evolved from its practice, and forced to 
know something, at least, of what the books 
teach of it; and getting that larger and bet- 
ter knowledge of men which books cannot 
impart, and that still more important self- 
knowledge, of which experience is the only 
school-master. 

In the new country, there are no seniors : 
the bar is all Young America. If the old 
fogies come in, they must stand in the class 
with the rest, if, indeed, they do not “ go 
foot.’ There were many evils and disad- 
vantages arising from this want of standards 
and authority in and over the bar—many and 
great—but they were not of long continuance, 
and were more than counterbalanced by op- 
posite benefits. 

It strikes me that the career of Warren 
Hastings illustrates my idea of the influ- 
ence of a new country and of a new and 
responsible position over the character of 
men of vigorous parts. In India, new to 
English settlement and institutions, he well 
earned the motto, ‘“ Mens equa in arduis,”’ 
inscribed over his portrait in the council 
chamber of Calcutta: but after he returned 
to England, amidst the difficulties of his im- 
peachment, his policy ignored all his claims 
to greatness, had it alone been considered : 
the genius that expatiated over and permea- 
ted his broad policy on the plains of Hindos- 
tan seemed stifled in the conventional at- 
mosphere of St. Stephen’s. 

While we think that the influence of the 
new country upon the intellect of the pro- 
fessional emigré was highly beneficial, we 
speak, we hope, with a becoming distrust, of 
its moral effect. We might, in a deba- 
ting club, tolerate some scruple of a doubt, 
whether this violent disruption of family 
ties—this sudden abandonment of the asso- 
ciations and influence of country and of 
home—of the restraints of old authority and 
of opinion—and this sudden plunge into the 
whirling vortex of a new and seething pop- 
ulation—in the which the elements were cu- 
riously and variously mixed with free man- 
hers and not over-puritanic conversation— 


were efficient causes of moral improvement: 
we can tolerate a doubt as to whether the 
character of a young man might not receive 
something less than a pious impression, under 
these circumstances of temptation, when that 
‘character was in its most malleable and fu- 
sible state. But we leave this moral prob- 
lem to be solved by those better able to man- 
age it, with this single observation, that if the 
subject were able to stand the trial, his moral 
constitution, like his physical after an attack 
of yellow fever, would be apt to be the better 
‘for it. We cannot, however, in conscience, 
from what we have experienced of a new 
‘country with ‘flush fixins’’ annexed, advise 
the experiment. We have known it to fail. 
|And probably more of character would have 
‘been lost if more had been put at hazard. 
In trying to arrive at the character of the 
South-Western bar, its opportunities and ad- 
vantages for improvement are to be consid- 
ered. It is not too much to say that, in the 
United States at least, no bar ever had such, 
or so many: it might be doubted if they 
were ever enjoyed to the same extent before. 
Consider that the South-West was the focus 
of an emigration greater than any portion of 
the country ever attracted, at least, until the 
golden magnet drew its thousands to the Pa- 
cific coast. But the character of emigrants 
was not the same. Most of the gold-seek- 
ers were mere gold-diggers—not bringing 
property, but coming to take itaway. Most 
of those coming to the South-West brought 
property—many of them agreat deal. Nearly 
every man was a speculator; at any rate, a 
trader. The treaties with the Indians had 
brought large portions of the States of Ala- 
bama, Mississippi and Louisiana into market; 
and these portions, comprising some of the 
most fertile lands in the world, were settled 
up ina hurry. The Indians claimed lands 
under these treaties—the laws granting pre- 
emption rights to settlers on the public lands, 
were to be construed, and the litigation grow- 
ing out of them settled. The public lands 
afforded a field for unlimited speculation, and 
combinations of purchasers, partnerships, 
land companies, agencies, and the like, gave 
occasion to much difficult litigation in after 
times. Negroes were brought into the coun- 
try in large numbers and sold mostly upon 
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price ; the negroes in many instances were 
unsound—some as to which there was no 
title ; some falsely pretended to be unsound, 
and various questions as to the liability of 
parties on the warranties and the bills, fur- 
nished an important addition to the litigation : 
many land titles were defective: property 
was brought from other States clogged with 
trusts, limitations and uses, to be construed 
according to the laws of the State from which 
it was brought: claims and contracts made 
elsewhere to be enforced here: universal 
indebtedness, which the hardness of the 
times succeeding made it impossible for 
many men to pay, and desirable for all to 
escape paying: hard and ruinous bargains, 
securityships, judicial sales ; a general loose- 
ness, ignorance and carelessness in the pub- 
lic officers in doing business; new statutes 
to be construed ; official liabilities, especially 
those of sheriffs, tobe enforced; banks, the 
laws governing their contracts, proceedings 
against them for forfeiture of charter ; trials 
of right of property; an elegant assortment 
of frauds constructive and actual; and the 
whole system of chancery law, admiralty 
proceedings ; in short, all the flood-gates of 
litigation were opened and the pent-up tide 
let loose upon the country. And such a 
criminal docket! What country could boast 
more largely of its crimes? What more 
splendid réle of felonies! What more ter- 
rific murders! What more gorgeous bank 
robberies! What more magnificent opera- 
tions in the land offices! Such McGregor- 
like levies of black mail, individual and cor- 
porate! Such superb forays on the treasu- 
ries, State and National! Such expert trans- 
fers of balances to undiscovered bournes ! 
Such august defalcations! Such flourishes 
of rhetoric on ledgers auspicious of gold 
which had departed forever from the vault! 
And in Inp1an affairs !—the very mention is 
suggestive of the poetry of theft—the ro- 
mance of a wild and weird larceny! What 
sublime conceptions of super-Spartan rogue- 
ry! Swindling Indians by the nation! (Spirit 
of Falstaff, rap!) Stealing their land by 
the township! (Dick Turpin and Jonathan 
Wild! tip the table!) Conducting the na- 
tion to the Mississippi river, stripping them 
to the flap, and bidding them God speed as 
they went howling into the Western wilder- 











ness to the friendly agency of some shelter. 
ing Suggs duly empowered to receive their 
coming annuities and back rations! What's 
Hounslow heath to this? Who Carvajal? 
Who Count Boulbon ? 

And all these merely forerunners, usher. 
ing in the Millenium of an accredited, official 
Repudiation ; and iT but vaguely suggestive 
of what men could do when opportunity and 
capacity met—as shortly afterwards they 
did—under the Upas-shade of a perjury. 
breathing bankrupt law!—But we forbear, 
The contemplation of such hyperboles of 
mendacity stretches the imagination to a dan. 
gerous tension. There was no end to the 
amount and variety of law-suits, and interests 
involved in every complication and of enor- 
mous value were to be adjudicated. The 
lawyers were compelled to work, and were 
forced to learn the rules that were involved 
in all this litigation. , 

Many members of the bar, of standing 
and character, from the other States, flocked 
in to put their sickles into this abundant har- 
vest. Virginia, Kentucky, North Carolina 
and Tennessee contributed more of these 
than any other four States; but every State 
had its representatives. 

Consider, too, that the country was not so 
new as the practice. Every State has its 
peculiar tone or physiognomy, so to speak, 
of jurisprudence imparted to it, more or less, 
by the character and temper of its bar. That 
had yet to be given. Many questions deci- 
ded in older States, and differently decided 
in different States, were to be settled here; 
and a new state of things, peculiar in their 
nature, called for new rules or a modification 
of old ones. The members of the bar from 
different States had brought their various no- 
tions, impressions and knowledge of their 
own judicature along with them; and thus 
all the points, dicta, rulings, offshoots, quirks 
and quiddities of all the law, ‘and lawing, 
and law-mooting of all the various judicato- 
ries and their satellites, were imported into 
the new country and tried on the new juris- 
prudence. 

After the crash came in 1837—(there were 
some premonitory fits before, but then the 
great convulsion came on)—all the assets of 
the country were marshalled, and the sueing 
material of all sorts, as fast as it could be 
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got out, put into the hands of the workmen. 
Some idea of the business may be got from 
a fact or two: in the county of Sumter, Al- 
abama, in one year, some four or five thou- 
sand suits, in the common law courts alone, 
were brought; but in some other counties 
the number was larger; while in the lower 
or river counties of Mississippi, the number 
was at least double. The United States 
Courts were equally well patronized in pro- 
portion—indeed, rather moreso. The white 
sueable population of Sumter was then some 
2,400 men. It was a merry time for us 
craftsmen ; and we brightened up mightily, 
and shook our quills joyously, like goslings 
in the midst of a shower. We look back to 
that good time, ‘‘ now past and gone,”’ with 


the pious gratitude and serene satisfaction | 


with which the wreckers near the Florida 
Keys contemplate the last fine storm. 

It was a pleasant sight to professional eyes 
to see a whole people let go all holds and 
meaner business, and move off to court, like 
the Californians and Australians to the mines: 
the ‘pockets’ were picked in both cases. 
As law and lawing soon got to be the staple 
productions of the country, the people, as a 
whole the most intelligent—in the wealthy 
counties—of the rural population of the Uni- 


ted States, and, as a part, the keenest in all 


creation, got very well ‘ up to trap’’ in law 
matters ; indeed, they soon knew more about 
the delicate mysteries of the law, than it be- 
hooves an honest man to know. 


The necessity for labor and the habit of 


taking difficulties by the horns is a wonder- 
ful help toa man; no one knows what he 
can accomplish until he tries his best; or 
how firmly he can stand on his own legs 
when he has no one to lean on. 

The range of practice was large. The 
lawyer had to practice in all sorts of courts, 
State and Federal, inferior and Supreme. 
He had the bringing up of a law-suit, from 
its birth in the writ to its grave in the sher- 
iff’s docket. Even when not concerned in 
his own business, his observation was em- 
ployed in seeing the business of others going 
on; and the general excitement on the sub- 
ject of law and litigation, taking the place, 
in the partial suspension of other business, 
of other excitements, supplied the usual 


topics of general, and, more especially, of | 


professional conversation. If he followed 
the Circuit, he was always in law: the tem- 
ple of Themis, like that of Janus in war, 
was always open. 

The bar of every country is, in some sort, 
a representative of the character of the peo- 
ple of which it is so important an “ institu- 
tion.” We have partly shown what this 
character was: after the great Law revival 
had set in, the public mind had got to be as 
acute, excited, inquisitive on the subject of 
law, as that of Tennessee or Kentucky on 
politics: every man knew a little and many 
a great deal onthe subject. The people soon 
began to find out the capacity and calibre of 
the lawyers. Besides, the multitude and 
variety of law-suits produced their necessary 
effect. The talents of the lawyers soon 
adapted themselves to the nature and exi- 
gencies of the service required of them, and 
to the tone and temper of the juries and pub- 
lic. Law had got to be an every-day, prac- 
tical, common-place, business-like affair, and 
it had to be conducted in the same spirit on 
analogous principles. Readiness, precision, 
plainness, pertinency, knowledge of law and 
a short-hand method of getting at, and get- 
ting through with a case, were the charac- 
teristics and desiderata of the profession. 
There was no time for wasting words, or for 
maneuvring and skirmishing about a suit; 
there was no patience to be expended on ex- 
ordiums and perorations : few jurors were to 
be humbugged by demagogical appeals ; and 
the audience were more concerned to know 
what was to become of the negroes in suit, 
than to see the flights of an ambitious rheto- 
ric, or to have their ears fed with vain repe- 
titions, mock sentimentality, or tumid plati- 
tudes. To start in medias res—to drive at the 
centre—to make the home-thrust—to grasp 
the hinging point—to give out and prove the 
law, and to reason strongly on the facts—to 
wrestle with the subject Indian-hug fash- 
ion—to speak in plain English and fervid, 
it mattered not how rough, sincerity, were 
the qualities required: and these qualities 
were possessed in an eminent degree. 

Most questions litigated are questions of 
law: in nine cases out of ten tried, the jury, 
if intelligent and impartial, have no difficulty 
in deciding after the law has been plainly 
given them by the court: there is nothing 
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for a jury to do but to settle the facts, and 
these are not often seriously controverted, in 
proportion to the number of cases tried in a 
new country; and the habit of examining 
carefully, and arguing fully, legal proposi- 
tions, is the habit which makes the lawyer. 
Nothing so debilitates and corrupts a healthy 
taste and healthy thought, as the habit of 
addressing ignorant juries ; it corrupts style 
and destroys candor; it makes a speech, 
which ought to be an enlightened exposition 
of the legal merits of a cause, a mere mass 
of ‘‘skimble skamble stuff,’ a compound of 
humbug, rant, cant and hypocrisy, of low, 
demagoguism and flimsy perversions—of in- 
terminable wordiness and infinite repetition, 
exaggeration, bathos and vituperation—fre- 
quently of low wit and buffoonery—which 
‘causes the judicious to grieve,’’ ‘ though it 
splits the ears of the groundlings.”” I do 
not say that the new bar was free from these 
traits and vices; by no manner of means:| 
but I do say that they were, as a class, much 
freer than the bar of the older States out of 
the commercial cities. The reason is plain: 
the new dogs hadn’t learned the old tricks; 
and if they had tricks as bad, it was a great 
comfort that they did not have the same. If 
we had not improvement, we had, at least, 
variety; but, I think, we had improve- 
ment. 

There was another thing: the bar and the 
community—as all emigrant communities— 
were mostly young, and the young men can- 
not afford to play the pranks which the old 
fogies safely play behind the domino of an 
established reputation. What is ridiculous, 
in itself or in a young man, may be ad- 
mired, or not notice, in an older leader with 
a prescriptive title to cant and humbug; itis 
lese majesty to take him off, but the juniors 
with us had no such immunity. If he tried 
such tricks he heard of it again; it was re- 
hearsed in his presence for his benefit—if he 
made himself very ridiculous, he was carried 
around the circuit, like a hung jury in old 
times, for the especial divertisement of the 
brethren. A respectable old snob like Mr. 
Buzzfuz, shrouded like Jack the Giant Killer, 
in a mantle of dignity that forbade approach, 
if it did not hide the wearer from attack, 
never could hear what his ‘‘d—d good-na- 
tured friends’’ thought of his performances in 





the department of humbug or cant; but this 


was, by no means, the case with such an one 
in our younger community. 

Again, it is flattering to human nature ty 
know that these forensic tricks are not spon- 
taneous but acquired, and a young bar cap. 
not, all at once, acquire them. It requires 
experience and a monstrous development of 
the organs of Reverence and Marvellousness 
in the audience to practise them with any 
hope of success, and these bumps were al. 
most entirely wanting in the craniums of the 
new population around, all of whose eye. 
teeth were fully cut, and who, standing knee 
deep in exploded humbugs, seemed to wear 
their eyes stereotyped into a fixed, unwink- 
ing gui vive: the very expression of their 
countenances seemed to be articulate with 
the interrogatory, ‘“‘who is to be picked up 
next?’ It stops curiously the flow of the 
current when the humbugger sees the in- 
tended humbuggee looking him, with a quiz- 
zical ’cuteness, in the eye, and seeming to 
say by the expression of his own, ‘ Squire, 
do you see any thing green here?” 

The business of court-house speaking be- 
gan to grow too common and extensive to 
excite public interest; the novelty of the 
thing, after a while, wore off. A stream of 
sound poured over the land like the trade 
winds; men now, as a general thing, only 
came to court because they had business 
there and staid only until it was accomplish- 
ed. It is otherwise in the old country as it 
had been in the new. It is one of the phe- 
nomena of mind that quiet and otherwise 
sensible men, come from their homes to the 
county seat to listen to the speeches of the 
lawyers,—looking over the bar and dropping 
the under jaw in rapt attention, when some 
forensic Boreas is blowing away at a casein 
which they have no interest or concern, de- 
serting, for this queer divertisement, the 
splitting of their rails and their attention to 
their bullocks ; or, if they needed some re- 
laxation from such pursuits, neglecting their 
arm-chairs in the passage with the privilege 
of reading an old almanac or listening to the 
wind whistling through the key hole. Whena 
thing gets to be a work day and common-place 
affair, it is apt to be done in a common-place 
way, and the parade, tinsel and fancy fire- 
works of a holiday exercise or a gala-day 
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féte are apt to be omitted from the bill and 
the boards. 

It is a great mistake to suppose that a law- 
yer’s strength lies chiefly in his tongue, it is 
in the preparation of his case, in knowing 
what makes the case—in stating the case 
accurately in the papers, and getting out and 
getting up the proofs. It requires a goud 
lawyer to make a fine argument; but he is 
a better lawyer who saves the necessity of 
making a fine argument and prevents the pos- 
sibility of his adversary’s making one. 

These practical requirements and habits had 
the effect of driving from the bar that foren- 
sic nuisance, ‘‘a pretty speaker ;’’ Fourth- 
of-Julyisms fled to the stump or the na- 
tional anniversary barbecues; they were out 
of place in those prosaic times and proceed- 
ings. A veteran litigant having a tough law- 
suit, had as little use for a flowery orator, 
letting off his fancy pyrotechnics, as he had 
for Juno’s team of peacocks for hauling his 
cotton to market. 

Between the years 1833 and 1845, the bar 
was most numerous, and, we think, on the 
whole, most able. The Supreme Court bar 
/ Mississippi was characterized by signal 

it may well be doubted if so able 

uca Oar ever existed at any one 

So ue same duration, in a Southern 

aie ; nut (hat the sar was made up of Wick- 
wams, Leighs, Johnsons and Stanards, nor of 
C.ays, Crittendens, Rowans and Wickliffes, 


hor possivly, that there were any members of | 
the Jackson bar equal to these great names | 
of the Richmond and Frankfort bars, yet, 
those who have heard the best efforts of. 


Prentiss, Holt, Walker, Yerger, Mays and 
Boyd may be allowed to doubt the justness 
of thai criticism which would deny a place 
to them among lawyers even so renowned as 
the shining lights of the Virginia and Ken- 
tucky forums. But we meant to say that if 
this claim be ignored, yet the Mississippi 
bar, if not so distinguished for individual 
eminence, made up the deficiency by a more 
generally-diffused ability and a larger num- 
ber of members of inferior, though only a 
shade inferior, distinction. 





utation in the older States, men who, in their 
own bailiwicks, were mighty men of war— 
so distinguished indeed, that on the first 
bruiting of a law suit, the litigants, without 
waiting for the ferry-boat would swim Tar 
river, or the Pedee, or French Broad to get 
to them, under the idea that who got to them 
first would gain the case. But alter the first 
bustle of their coming with the fox-fire of 
their old reputations sticking to their gowns, 
it was generally found, to the utter amaze- 
ment of their friends who had known them 
in the old country, that the new importation 
would not suit the market. They usually 
fell back from the position at first courte- 
ously tendered them, and, not unfrequently, 
receded until, worked out of profitable prac- 
tice, they took their places low down in the 
list, or were lost behind the bar, among the 
spectators. There is something doubtless in 
transplantation—something in racing over 
one’s own training-paths—something in first 
firing with a rest and then being compelled 
to fire off hand amid a general flutter and 
confusion ; but making all this allowance, it 
hardly accounts fully for the result. For we 
know that others against these disadvantages 
sustained themselves. 

Nor was there, nor is there, any bar that 
better illustrates the higher properties or no- 
bler characteristics which have, in every 
state, so much ennobled the profession of 
the law, than that of the South-west, a class 
of men more fearless or more faithful, more 
chivalrous, reliable or trustworthy, more loyal 


to professional obligations, or more honora- 


ble in inter-professional intercourse and re- 
lations. True, there were exceptions, as, at 
ail times aud every where, there are and will 
be. Buliying insvience, swaggering preten- 
sion, underhanded arts, low detractiun, un- 
worthy huckstering for fees, circumvention, 
artful dodges, ignoring engagements, facile 
obliviousness of arrangements, and a smart 
spriuking, especially in the early times of 
pettiiogging, quibbling and quirking, but these 
vices are rather of persons than of caste and 
not often found; and, when they make them- 


selves apparent, are scouted with scorn by 


As some proof of the ability of the South- the better members of the bar. 
western bar, it may be stated that we had, | We should be grossly misunderstood if we 


not unfrequently, an advent into the new 


were construed to imply that the bar of the 


country of lawyers of considerable local rep- | South-west, possessing the signal opportuni- 
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ties and advantages to which we have ad- 
verted, so improved them that all of its mem- 
bers became good lawyers and honorable 
gentlemen. Mendacity itself could scarcely 
be supposed to assert what no credulity could 
believe. All the guano of Lobos could not 
make Zahara a garden. Jn too many cases 
there was no subsoil of mind or morals on 
which these advantages could rest. As Chief 
Justice Collier, in Dargan and Waring, 17 
Ala. Reports, in language, marrying the manly 
strength and beauty of Blackstone to the 
classic elegance and flexible grace of Stow- 
ell, expresses it, ‘‘ the claim of such,”’ so pre- 
dicated, ‘‘ would be pro tanto absolutely void 
and, having nothing to rest on, a court of 
equity” (or law) “could not impart to it vi- 
tality. Form and order Aas been given to 
chaos, but an appeal to equity” (or law) ‘‘to 
breathe life into a nonentity, which is both 
intangible and imperceptible, supposes a high- 
er power—one which no human tribunal can 
rightfully exercise. /Equitas sequitur legem.”’ 
This view is conclusive.” 

We should have been pleased to say some- 
thing of the bench, especially of that of the 
Supreme court of Alabama and Mississippi, 
but neither our space nor the patience of the 
reader will permit. 

A writer usually catches something from, 
as well as communicates something to his 
subject. Hence if, in the statements of this 
paper, we shall encounter the incredulity of 
some old fogy of an older bar, and he should 
set us down as little better than a romancer 
in prose, we beg him to consider that we 
have had two or three regiments of lawyers 
for our theme—and be charitable. 





SONNET. 
BY MRS. E. J. EAMES. 


I’ve read the story of Endymion 

Rich with the wine of Grecian Poesy ;— 

The banished world of old mythology 
Returned aguin. Upon the mount alone 
The youth je laid, held in a mystic slumber— 

But Love and Hope unweuried vigils keep, 
Day after day, night after night, they number 

he lingering hours ; it is a charméd sleep— 

From which the midnight’s beauteous Queen will wake 


him ; 
The air of dewy Latmos thrills with Love— 
His Planet rises on the air above— 


The sleep of Fy doth utterly forsake him! 
And lo! the dark eyes of the dreaming boy 
Waken to glorious life, and Love’s Eternal Joy ! 


August, 1853. 
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Notes and Commentaries, on a Voyage to 
China, 


CHAPTER XXI. 


Overland mail; ‘‘ Straits’ Times ;’’ Variet 
of nations and castes represented at Canton; 
Little foot women ; Water cooleys ; Parsees ; 
Jews; Lascars; Mender of glass-ware; 
Mail time between the United States and 
China; Effects of the overland mail on 
Trade ; American clipper ships ; English ; 
Character of British merchant service and 
that of the United States; Causes; Off 
cers of commercial marine in case of emer- 
gency may be employed in the Navy ; Com- 
merce with China ; Protection of ; its value 
to the nation ; Tea-trade. 


Sept. 20.—‘‘The mail is in; here is the 
‘«« Straits’ Times!’ ”’ and my friend handed 
me a half sheet of foolscap, in form of a 
newspaper, printed at Singapore, containing 
an epitome of the news, collected by the 
editor from the latest papers of Europe and 
the United States, brought by the steamer. 
This sheet is made up during the few hours 
the packet stops at this central point, and is 
ready for immediate distribution on arriving 
at Hong Kong. A boat pulled by twenty or 
thirty oars—called a “ pull-away boat’’—is at 
once despatched with the ‘ Straits’ Times” 
to Canton; and anotherto Macao. The mail 
is examined and distributed at Hong Kong. 
The letters for Canton are forwarded by a 
steamer; those for Macao, Cumsing-moon, 
&c., by sailing or pull-away boats, and reach 
their place of direction six or eight hours 
after the delivery of their harbinger—the 
Straits’ Times. 

The whole commercial world of Canton is 
in an excited condition. Merchants and 
clerks collect on the squares or gardens in 
front of the factories and there discuss the 
public news, while they impatiently expect 
their private letters. I said the whole com- 
mercial world of Canton: I mean the world 
constituted of Christian or European and 
American commercial residents at Canton ; 
for the eastern residents and Chinese mer- 
chants have not yet become universally in- 
terested in the news of Europe and the Uni- 
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ted States. But they begin to feel the com- 
mercial effects of these periodic arrivals of 
early information from the western world ; 
they perceive that foreign factors sometimes 
await these arrivals to determine their pur- 
chases of silks, teas, &c., or their sales of 
« drills,’ ‘‘ Spanish stripes,” lead, gingseng, 
&c., and the time is not far distant, perhaps, 
when merchants of all nations in China will 
participate in the excitement produced by 
the arrival of the ‘‘ overland mail.”’ 

] was sitting on the veranda about three 
o'clock, P. M., when the “ Straits’ Times” 
came to hand. I was soon alone; the peru- 
sal of the little paper occupied only a few 
minutes. I looked out on the avenue or pas- 
sage in front of the factories and on the 
American Garden. In the latter the effects 
of the late arrival on the few Americans and 
English there, was perceptible by the accel- 
lerated step and more animated gesticulation 
of the walkers than is common—but I did’ 
not perceive any change in the gait of the 
Asiatic dramatis persone. Here may be ob- 
served men from various eastern as well as 
western countries, differing as widely from 
each other in complexion and garb as they 
do in political and religious opinions, to each 
of which they respectively adhere with equal 
tenacity. Arguments will as readily induce 
them to abandon one as the other; the tail 
of the Chinaman and the tall cap of the 
Parsee are as important to them as the dog- 
mas of their respective religious creeds. 

September is a sultry month at Canton: 
the light air which prevails from the north- 
ward comes over the land heated by a pow- 
erful sun, exposure to the rays of which is 
very injurious, and sometimes fatal to for- 
eigners. The costume varies with the sea- 
son. Now, let us note the passers-by as they 
present themselves to view. 

There, is a respectable Chinese shop-keeper 
or merehant in a long robe or tunic of white 
gtass cloth—Chinese linen—his glossy queue 
or tail eked out to his heels with silk braid or 
ribbon, and his well-shaved head shaded by 
afan. Here, we have the captain and mate 
of some English merchant ship, in white 
jackets and trowsers, and hats cased in white 
muslin shaded by an umbrella; they are fol- 
lowed or attended by a Chinaman, very polite 
and obsequious in his manner, who offers 


them cards. I imagine I hear him. ‘ You 
want-she crape shawl? sil-ek dress? chess- 
man? ivory thing? me talkey true? What 
thing you want-sh-e? You come my shop, 
suppose you looky youno buy, mas qui. My 
card, number 1 New Cheena street.’’ Thus 
he solicits the custom of new comers, who 
sometimes pay well for their experience in 
Chinese shopping. 

Next, note the slender, neat-limbed Hindoo 
in gay colored skull-cap, broad trowsers and 
short tunic of white muslin, following, per- 
haps, his Hindoo master, distinguished by his 
turban and the length of his tunic. Next we 
have a Chinese house servant, arrayed in a 
white tunic or jacket falling to the hips, full 
breeches, muslin stockings or gaiters, secured 
by silk garters below the knee. These are 
tidy looking persons, but among foreigners 
they are reputed to be not very cleanly. 
Next you are surprised to see some Ameri- 
can or English resident in white jacket and 
heavy black felt-hat walking rapidly: fash- 
ion has condemned them to black hats, which 
are certainly not a very eligible cover for 
the head under a tropic sun. Near the gar- 
den gate, under the shade of the wall, sits a 
woman on a low stool busily sewing; her 
deformed extremities—the little feet—peep- 
ing from below her dress. One is shocked 
by this barbarous custom of crumpling the 
foot into a sort of ball, by the continuous ap- 
plication of bandages from an early age, be- 
fore the bones attain their full degree of hard- 
ness. Near by walks another of her sex, 
mincing along as if she had suffered ampu- 
tation at the ankles and painfully stepped on 
the extremities of her leg bones. It is aston- 
ishing to newly arrived Europeans that these 
‘‘little-foot women’’ can walk at all, and 
they are not less astonished when they see 
them bearing a child, or other considerable 
burthen on their backs, or engaged in field 
labor. Their gait, however, is very inse- 
cure. Fashion condemns some females of 
all classes to be thus deformed in the pro- 
vince of Canton; but, I am told, this cus- 
tom prevails to a much less extent at Shan- 
ghai and in northern sections of the country ; 
some resident has assured me that, even 
here, public opinion is forming against it. 
The compression of the feet is begun at dif- 
ferent ages, from one or two to eight or ten 
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years, and is effected by the application of a 
fillet or bandage, so arranged that the bone 
of the heel and toes are made to approach 
each other, the former being made to form a 
continuous line with the axis of leg bones. 
The bandage is constantly worn.* 

Here we have a cooley or porter bearing 
heavy buckets of water suspended from the 
ends of a bamboo supported on his shoulder. 
A single garment, a pair of scanty breeches, 
constitute his entire costume. He moves in 
a sort of trot; the water is prevented from 
splashing out of the buckets by an inner 
hoop, or a piece of board floating on its sur- 
face. There, is a fine looking man whose 
erect carriage, nicely trimmed black mus- 
taches, head and shoulders thrown back- 
wards indicate that the external world has 
not his exclusive esteem or approbation. A 
tall chocolate-colored turban of muslin, long 
pointed shoes, white pantaloons and surtout 
of muslin complete the costume of the Par- 
see merchant. He isa follower of the creed 
of Zoroaster. There are a number of this 
sect resident here from Bombay and other 
parts of India engaged in various branches 
of commerce. They have their sacred ani- 
mals and their servants of their own castes, 
whose costume consists of a close skull cap, 
and thin, loose shirt and trowsers. They 
may be seen occasionally bringing water 
from the river in white copper urns or jars. 
We see too, among the pedestrians, the 
eastern Jew in heavy turban and white tunic 
girded around the loins with a cumerband 
or girdle, and Hindoo and Lascar sailors from 
the Calcutta ships. 

A little removed from the woman sewing 
by the gate, sits an old Chinaman on astool and 
before him a basket of broken glass and china 
ware. Beside him isa small box containing 





I was here interrupted in my remarks by 
the appearance of my friend, announcing the 
receipt of a letter sixty five days from Bos. 
ton. Such speed is almost incredible even 
now; twenty years since it could not have 
been conjectured that a letter would ever be 
conveyed from the United States to Canton 
in a few days more than two months. But 
Boston and Canton will be still more closely 
approximated in point of time, when a rail- 
road connects the Atlantic and Pacific coasts 
of the United States and a system of steam 
navigation is established across the Pacific, 
between California and China. 


Early information as to the changing con- 
dition of the markets in Europe and America 
is very important to merchants in China. It 
is not more than ten years since it was not 
uncommon for ships arriving at Canten a° 
a short passage of, say 120 days, to retai: 
letters brought hy her, exceptins °' 
the commercial house to which ~h 
signed, until her cargo was purcha - 
stowed, in order that she might reach h. 
and enter the market with less competition. 
So much advantage was derived frequently 
from this policy, that it led to experiments 
in naval architecture which resulted in the 
construction of several fast sailing vessels 
for the Chinese trade, among ‘he most fa- 
mous of which is the Sea-Witch of New 
York, a ship that sailed from Canton to New 
Yok, a distance of about 15,000 miles in 
77 days, or an average of nearly 195 miles 
aday. The admirable performance of these 
vessels excited a rivalry among British mer- 
chants, and they have built a Sea- Witch, but 
she is said not to equal in speed her Ameri- 
can namesake. 


As long as there was no means of convey- 





the tools with which he repairs lamp-shades, | ing information wi*h equal or greater rapidity 
finver-glasses, tumblers, teacups, &c., not by than by these clipper ships, their owners 
cementing the pieces, but by metal rivets. possessed, to a considerable extent, the ad- 
A drill grasping at its point a minute piece of vantages of a limited monopoly of the trade 
corundum, forms holes for the rivets which with China. The improvement in the con- 
are driven by a small hammer. The charge struction of ships le* to another change in 
fo: this work is ten rivets for four ‘“‘cash,” this trade. ‘len years ago it was deemed 
which is now equal to about three mills of impracticable to pass through the China seas 
our money. The vessels thus repaired are against the monsoon ; but now we find ships 
ti. t and as useful, though not as perfect in sailing to and from Canton every month in 
appearance as previous to fracture. the year, and making as good time against 

* See, Williams,—Middle Kingdom. the monsoon as they did formerly, when 
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they always passed through the China sea 
with a fair wind. 

But the establishment of the overland mail 
has curtailed the advantages derived from 
the clipper ships, because it gives to all in- 
terested, equally early information of the 
condition of the markets at home. In this 
view it increases the number of competitors, 
and probably lessens the profits of the trade 
to the larger houses, because those of com- 
paratively small capital are enabled to share 
the business with better prospect of success. 
Still, the cli_per ships can conv~-y their car- 
gees earlier to market and obtain all the ben- 
efits which may be derived from any unusual 
demand in the markets, althouzh the knowl- 
edge at home of the slower vessels b ing on 
their way must of course, in some degree, | 
affect the value of the clipper -hips, because 
they carry co nparatively less than -lower 
vessels of equal custom-house measure- 
ment. 

A considerable period must elapse before 
the British commeicial marine can rival that 
of the United States in the qualities of ves- 
sels and ability and skill in their manage- 
ment. At sea American sh’ps out-sail the 
British, and in port their cargoes are dis- 
charged and loaded in very much less time. 





This may possibly depend upon those habits | 


of rapid eating with which British travellers 
in the United States have taken so much 
pleasure to charge us. Be this as it may, it 
is very certain that the gastronomic habits 
of English and American ship-masters, as 
classes, are very different; the latter are ab- 


in comparison with the mercantile marine of 
other countries, not from the want of pro- 
tection, but I regret to say from evils inhe- 
rent in its constitution, which no amount of 
protection will cure, but which. on the con- 
trary, I believe the removal of protection 
will have a great tendency to eradicate. We 
find that while th character of British sai- 
lors, so far as skill in the handling of ships 
goes, stands as high as ever, the character of 
British shipmasters is at a low ebb, partly on 
account of their want of nautica: skill, and 
partly owing to their low moral characters. 
Owing to these causes, our ships are fast 
losing their character in the commerce of the 
world. I must say, I think it is better to 
look the-e evils in the face than endeavor to 
dismiss the truth from our minds. The con- 
sequence is, that merchants prefer, in too 
many instances, to trust their cargoes to 
American, Bremen, Swedi-h, and other ves- 


‘sels, rather than to British ships, because of 


the injurious effects produced in respect to 
the .atter by the want of professional capa- 
city and of proper moral conduct on the part, 
in too many cases, of the shipmasters. One 
can scarcely read a page of the document I 
have just referred to without being struck by 
the painful description of those masters.” 
Mr. Labouchere is correct in the advice 
he gives: ‘it is better to look evils in the 
face than endeavour to dismiss truth from 
our minds.” But, before the class of British 
ship-masters can compete with the class of 
American ship-masters, it must be made their 
interest to make practical experiments on 


























stemious men, both in food and drink, and , the effects of temperance in food and drinks, 
very few American merchant vessels supply and learn the value of general information 
their seamen with grog, which seems to be and high moral tone, which they very much 
the source of the evils complained of in the need, in the opinion of Mr. Labouchere. 
British commercial marine. In the navy of Our own ship-masters have only to pursue 
the United States grog is the cause of much the course they are now in to maintain the 
unhappiness, crime and disease ; I hope the character which they owe to their merits, 
time is not far distant when the spirit ration both professional and moral. It is pleasant 









will be abolished. That the moral character 
of the British commercial marine is inferior 
to that of the United States, we have British 
testimony. In a speech delivered, on the 
15th of May, 1848, in the House of Com- 
mons, on the proposed abrogation of the 


to know that in event of emergency of any 
call for a sudden and great increase in our 
navy that there is a class of men in our 
commercial marine from which efficient naval 
officers may be speedily formed. They are 
already experienced in the affairs of life, of 









Navigation Laws, Mr. Labovchere, the Pre- the world, are able navigators and skilful 


sident of the Board of Trade, said, ‘seamen; that they possess moral integrity 
“Our mercantile navy suffers exceedingly may be inferred, from the trusts reposed in 
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them by merchants and capitalists, who con- 
fide ships and cargoes to their guidance and 
disposal. 


The administrative faculty in-|macy carried on for weeks. 


ee oe SN 
nee 


Canton exerted more influence over the Chj- 
nese mind than correspondence and diplo- 
Indeed, it was 








volved in command of men has been already jocularly said, ‘‘ the cocked-hats carried the 


acquired to a considerable extent on board 
of merchant vessels. 


gunnery,and naval tactics, which may be ac- 
quired by a few months study and practice, 
to the extent necessary to maneuver and 
use efficiently a ship’s battery. In a word, 
ship-masters are already able to navigate and 
sail ships; they require to know how to fight 
a ship’s battery to render them efficient ofh- 
cers. That no very long time is necessary 
to acquire this knowledge of gunnery, may 
be inferred from the history of our privateers 
in the war of 1812-15. It requires a con- 
siderable time to make skilful seamen; hence, 
as our navy is kept, small circumstances 
might arise calling for its rapid augmentation, 
and I repeat, it is satisfactory to know we 
have a class of citizens already so far in- 
structed that they could be at once convert- 
ed into masters and lieutenants in the navy, 
provided they could be brought to accept ap- 
pointments of the kind, for many are not 
willing to believe that years spent in lawful 
commerce, has rendered them unfit to com- 
mand in military expeditions, or made them, 
in any point of view, the social inferiors of 
naval officers. 

But let us hope that, while they may ever 
be ready to obey, it will never be necessary 
to call officers of our mercantile marine from 
the peaceful pursuits of commerce to serve 
as officers on board ships of war. Our 
merchant ships float on every sea, and there 
should be navy enough to protect them 
wherever they go, under all circumstances, 
to give them the security and confidence, 
which the mere presence of our ships of war 
ins} ire in the breasts of Americans engaged 
in foreign climes in lawful pursuits. Their 
presence is most appreciated where civiliza- 
tion is least developed. Our diplomatic 
commissioner in China found that his recep- 
tion by the Chinese Governor Seu was accele- 
rated by the opportune arrival of asloop-of- 
war; the landing of Commodore Geisinger, 
with a suite of twenty officers in uniform at 





The naval officer re- 
quires all the qualifications above alluded to, 
and, in addition, a knowledge of the purely | 
military part of the profession, including, 


day for the ministry”—the Spanish envoy 
has not been received, although he has 
been waiting several months; it is very cer. 
tain that the presence of a Spanish frigate 
or two would command for him immediate 
attention. 

In a speech delivered in the Senate of the 
United States, on the 15th May, 1848, when 
the occupation of Yucatan was under con- 
sideration, Mr. Miller, a senator from New 
Jersey said, ‘The control of our commerce, 
or of the commerce of the world, does not 
depend upon positions on land, upon towers 
and fortifications overlooking and command- 
ing narrow straits and narrow isthmuses. It 
is not Gibraltar, nor Malta, nor the Mos- 
quito coast, nor any other position on land 
that secures to England the control of com- 
merce. It is her power and position on the 
broad sea which gives her the advantage. 
The nation that would control the world’s 
commerce must control the element upon 
which it floats. The mistress of the sea will 
be the mistress of commerce. England may 
seize upon Cuba; she may cover the isth- 
mus of Yucatan all over with threatening 
fortifications, yet, as long as our proud navy 
can ride in triumph ‘o’er the dark blue sea,’ 
I fear no evil to our commerce.” 

Our commerce has grown more rapidly 
than our navy ; a much larger force could be 
advantageously kept afloat, and in no part of 
the world could vessels of war be more ben- 
eficially employed than in the East Indies, 
either for the improvement of the navy itself, 
or the advantage of commerce. Through- 
out these seas there are innumerable islands, 
rocks and shoals of uncertain position which 
might be examined and determined by our 
cruizers. The Chinese sea swarms with pi- 
rates who should be swept from our path. 
Here is employment for several years, worthy 
the ambition of our naval officers, and per- 
haps more immediately useful than survey- 
ing the Dead Sea, or observations at Chiloe 
to determine the parallax.* 


*In the “Chinese Commercial Guide” for 1848 there is 
“a list of new dangers in the China Sea,” which em- 
braces thirty-two rocks and shoals, not set down on 
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Without regard to any other considera- 
tions, the value of our commerce might be 
urged as a sufficient reason for maintaining 
a small fleet of ships of war in these seas. 

According to R. Montgomery Martin* the 
trade of the United States with China for 
the year ending June 30th, 1845, was £2,265,- 
885, or, at 4 shillings to the dollar, $9,063,- 
540. It may be safely stated that the value 
of American trade in China, including im- 
ports and exports, is ten millions of dollars, 
exclusive of the cost of the ships employed. 
It may be estimated there are forty Ameri- 
can vessels engaged in commerce with China, 
employing eight hundred sailors. 

China receives from the United States 
manufactured cottons and cotton yarns, (Mr. 
Martin says, ‘‘ In domestics we cannot com- 
pete with the United States’’)t—lead, gin- 
seng, a few clocks, which are exchanged for 
teas, silks, crape shawls, rhubarb, cassia 
and cassia oil, annis and annis oil, camphor, 
floor-matting, musk, fans, fire-crackers, &c., 
Ke, 

The planters of the south, and miners of 
the West in furnishing raw materials; the 
manufacturers of the north and east in pro- 
ducing fabrics, and the agriculturists who 
supply beef, pork, flour, &c., to feed those 
who pay them by labor in the cotton fields, 
lead mines, manufactories, or in loading and 
sailing the ships, which bring something to 
shipwrights and other mechanics in their con- 
struction and repair—in a word, every class 
of laboring citizens is more or less interested 
in this commerce, as may be readily per- 
ceived, if we fancy for a moment that it 
were suddenly abolished. All those em- 
ployed in the building and fitting out of 
ships; timber and lumber men, shipwrights, 
joiners, blacksmiths, coppersmiths, plumbers | 
block and pump makers, rope makers, sail 
makers, caulkers, riggers, ship chandlers, 


Horseburgh’s charts. All these lie between 5° 41 and' 


11° 11’ north latitude and between 107° 28’ and 118° 52’ 
east longitude. They have all been noticed since 1840. 

* China, political, commerical and social, in an official 
report to her majesty’s government. By R. Montgomery 
Martin, Esq., late her Majesty’s treasurer for the colonial. 
consular and diplomatic services in China, &c. 2 vols. 
8 vo., pp. 432-502: London, 1847. 

t Since 1849 very little if any lead nas been exported 
from the United States ; those employed in the lead works 
of the west have engaged in the more lucrative mines of 


&c., and indirectly, the agriculturists whose 
stevedores, hemp growers, canvas weavers, 
products feed all those classes; the tailors, 
shoe makers and hatters, who clothe them ; 
the apothecaries and physicians who serve 
them when sick; and the clergymen who 
look to their morals,—allare more or less ben- 
efitted. To take away the commerce with 
China would also lessen the employment of 
merchants and their clerks, as well as that 
of the lawyers who gain fees from pleading 
insurance and salvage cases, to say nothing 
of personal and criminal suits growing out 
of the conflicting interests of so many classes. 
But this is not all; ladies of all conditions, 
spinsters and matrons, young and old must 
be disobliged because crape shawls, and va- 
rious silks, fans, &c., which they now delight 
in would be taken away, and tea, a great 
bond of social intercourse would disappear, 
and with it many of the innocent pleasures 
of civilized life. 


“ Enlivening, mild and sociabletea, 

Scandal-compelling green, pekoe, bohea ; 

Without Thee, philosophy once could write, 

And wisdom’s page the moral pen indite ; 

Without Thee Damosthetes their laws enacted, 

Without Thee, thought, and taught, and dreamt, and 
acted ; 

With this celestial gift, how strange that we 

Should neither better eat, nor drink, nor think, nor see.’’* 


Commerce is the great motor power which 
gives activity to agriculture, mining, manu- 
factures, the mechanic arts ; and encourages 
law, medicine and divinity. Commerce then 
is one of our cardinal interests; the pros- 
perity or adversity of which is felt through- 
out the length and breadth of our land. 
Surely it deserves to be protected and ex- 
tended; the government spends no money 
more profitably than that for the interests 
of navigation, surveys, light-houses, and for 
maintaining an efficient navy, because with- 
out a navy our commerce would be inter- 
rupted, and ships plundered and crews mur- 
dered in many parts of the world, where the 
knowledge of a protecting force being at 
hand, is their only security. It is unwise to 
grudge the money required to support a navy ; 
if the people did not spend money in this 
way, if, in other words, the navy were abol- 
ished, all merchant vessels must be fully 


* The Dessert. 
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armed and manned to fight their way, protect 
themselves: this armament and necessary 
augmentation of the number of the crew, 
would be an additional expense to the present 
cost of sailing vessels, and to meet it, an in- 
crease charge for freight, insurance, &c., 
would be made, to be at last paid for by the 
people, the consumers of the goods, proba- 
bly to an amount far greater than that now 
paid to support a navy. 

In his report to the House of Representa- 
tives, on ‘‘ steam communication with China 
and the Sandwich Islands,”’ (May 4th 1848,) 
Mr. T. Butler King, holds the following— 

‘The amount of our tonnage on the Pa- 
cific and in the China trade is much larger 
than that of Great Britain; yet she main- 


tains a strong military establishment at her| chests ot opium, valued at 


newly acquired posts in China, and a naval 
force almust equal to our whole navy, and 
also a large squadron on the west coast of 


ey 


this would be the case with all products, 
whether of the soil or the loom. This shows 
that our wealth asa nation depends in a great 
degree on commerce.” 

Smuggling is perpetrated to so great an 
extent in all of the ports of China at which 
foreign trade is permitted, that it is impossi- 
ble to obtain an accurate statement of the 
value of exports and imports. It may be 
safe, probably, to estimate the imports and 
exports at $40,000,000 each. 


The recognized imports into China in 1844, 
on British account, amounted to 
The principal items of which were— 


$15,929,139 





Woollen goods, $2,898,866 
Cotton fabrics, including yarns, 4,722,836 
Cotton, raw, trom India, 6,816,382 
lu this year there were smuggled in 40,000 
20,000,000 


Total of British imports, $35,929,132 
A sma!| quantity of the opium was proba- 
bly on American account, but how much it 


is not known. 


America, with mail steamers conveying pas- | ‘ihe exports from China on British account 


sengers and intelligence in all directions, for 


the protection and encouragement of that. 


commerce, while our Government has not, 
until recently, taken the first step towards 


placing our merchants on a footing, in those, 


respects, with their British competitors. Her 
policy is to protect her commerce with her 
navy, and, by extending her trade, make it 
support both her manufactures and her navy. 
Take away either, and the others will perish, 
and with them British supremacy. She col- 


countries. Nature has sown them broadcast 


over ours. Their development and value| Ch #s above, 


! 


lects the elements of commerce from other | 


' lor the year,exciusive of treasure, amount- 


ed to 
Leaving the enormous balance against China 
ot 


17,925,360 
$18,003,772 
=—_—_ 


The imports of merchandise into China from 
the United tates in lod4, amonsted vo 

Amount 0: treasure, 

i he chiei artcies vi import irom the United 
Dtaules were— 

Cottuu munulactures, 

Kaw cotton, 

Lead, 

Ginseng, 


$1,320,17 


1,125,700 


$660,257 
166,965 
1. 425 
137,060 

Ihe exports from China, on Amerivan ac- 
count amounted to 

Deduct ihe amount of our imports into 


$6,686,171 


1,320,170 


will depend on the wisdom and energy of | Balance of trade against the United States, $v,J06,v01 


our commercial policy. So vast are the pro- 
ducts of our soil that a reduction of one cent 
a pound on cotton, or one cent a bushel on In- 
dian corn, or two cents a bushel on wheat, 
would be a larger sum of money than the ordi- 
nary annual appropriation for the naval ser- 
vice. Who does not know that the price of 
these products depends on commerce? Cut 
off your power to export, and what would be 
the value of these great staples? They 
would not pay transportation to market. In 
fact there would not be a market for them 

Were we to manufacture every pound of 
cotton we produce, and forbidden to export 
what we could not consume, the fabrics 
would be of comparatively little value; and 


$1,125,700 of winch was paid in specie, and $4,240,301 
m bits on London, which goes so tar, of course, to 
create a balance of trade against us in tngland. 

The imports into China, trom all other coun- 
tries, amounted to but 

The exports from China, to all other coun- 
tries, amounted to 895,896 
It therefore appears that Great Britain and the United 

States are the great competitors tor the China trade. 


$401,025 


We have stated the balance of trade against 
China and in favor of Great Britain, for 
1844, at ’ 

If we deduct from this amount the balance 
against the United States, $5,366,001 

And all other counties, 494,571 


$18,003,772 


$5,860,872 


We have the exact balance of $12,142,900 
against China, and in favor of Great Britain, which was 
paid in treasure. 





It is stated in the report of the select committee of the 
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House of Commons on commercial relations with 
China, dated 12th July, 1847, that the recognized im- 


ports into China were, in 1843, $20,390,784 
In British ships, $16,073,682 
In American ships, including 

specie, 2,909,669 
All other countries, 1,417,433 


T’o this is to be added 38,000 chests of opium, 


smuggled, valued at 23,000,000 
Total imports for 1845, $43,390,785 
The exports from China were— 
To Great Britain and her colo- 
nies, $26,697 321 
To the United States, 8,261,702 
To all other countries, 1,972,875 
———_ 36,931,898 
Balance against China, paid in treasure, $6,458,886 


The balance of trade in favor of China, and against the 
United States, in 1845, paid by bills on London, was 
$5,352,033. 

It appears from the synoptical tables of the import and 
export trade from foreign countries at the port of Canton, 
for the year 1846, published in the “Canton Mail” of 
July 8, 1847, that the recognised imports from all coun- 
tries were : 








In British ships, $9,997,583 
Jn American ships, 1,609,404 
Ships of all other countries, 783,226 
$12,390,213 
Add for opium, smuggled, estimated at 22,000,000 
Total imports, $34,390,213 
The exports were— 
On British account, $15,378,560 
On American account, 5,207 ,378 
On account of all other countries, 1,611,525 
————_ $23,198,493 


Balance of trade against China, paid in trea- 
sure, $11,192,720 
Balance of trade against the United States, paid in 
bills on London, $4,597,967. 


This statement shows a falling off in the British im- 
ports for 1846, as compared with 1845, of $6,096,099, and 
a diminution of exports on British account of $11,319,761, 
while it exhibits a gradual but steady increase of Ameri- 
can imports into China. This statement would probably 
be slightly varied if we had returns from the other ports 
open to foreign trade, but as they are mostly supplied by 
re-exportation from Canton, it cannot be far from correct. 

The select committee of the House of Commons, before 
referred to, assign, in their report, the cause of this de- 
clension in the British trade with China. They say : 


“In reporting on the condition of our commercial rela- 
tions with China, your committee regret to state, on un- 
doubted evidence, that the trade with that country has 
been for some time in a very unsatisfactory position, and 
that the result of our extended intercourse has by no 
means realized the just expectations which had been nat- 
urally founded on a freer access to so magnificent a 
market. 

“Whether we look to the table of exports, which mark 
a declension of exports in nearly every branch of manu- 
facture, or listen to the statements of experienced mer- 
chants and manufacturers, we are brought to the same 
conclusion. 

“We find the exports of cotton manufactures decline 
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between the years 1845—46 from £ 1,735,141 to £1,246,518 
in value; those of woollens, in the same period, from 
£539,223 to £439,663. 

“ We find that on a great proportion of the trade for the 
same years the loss, taken both ways, i. e. that on the 
manufactures sent out and on the tea brought home in 
payment, may be fairly stated at from 35 to 40 per cent. ; 
so great, indeed, that some manufacturers have aban- 
doned the trade altogether, and that much of the tea lately 
sent ho:ne has been sent on Chinese account, the English 
merchant declining to run the risk of the venture. 

“We find that the difficulties of the trade do not arise 
from any want of demand in China for articles of British 
manufacture, gr from the increasing competition of other 
nations. There is no evidence that foreign competition 
is to be seriously apprehended in the articles of general 
demand. The sole difficulty is in providing a return. 

“Stripping the question of minor details, which may 
fairly be left out, as not affecting the general results, and 
setting aside the junk or native trade, which, though con- 
siderable, does not assist in the general adjustment of 
foreign accounts, the trade of China may be thus shortly 
described. The bulk of its transactions are with Eng- 
land, British India and the United States) * * * 

“From England, China buys largely of manufactured 
goods. From the United States, the same articles. From 
British India, opium and cotton-wool to a very large 
amount. ia the year 1845 these imports, as will have 
been seen above, were valued at $43,390,784, equal to 
£9,401 336. 

“The whole of this vast import has to be paid for, with 
slight exceptions, by tea, silk, and silver, though sugar 
and Chinese grass, as a substitute for hemp, may possi- 
bly be hereafter of some importance. 

“The payment for opium, from the inordinate desire 
for it which prevails, and from the unrecognized nature 
of the transaction, which requires a prompt settlement of 
accounts, absorbs the silver, to the great inconvenience 
of the general traffic of the Chinese;* and tea and silk 
must, in fact, pay the rest. 

“Of these, England and the United States are nearly 
the sole consumers; and thus it happens that the advan- 


* The British Consul, in his despatch dated 15th of 
February, 1847, says—‘* How long the Chinese will be 
able to sustain this continual drain, (¢. e. of £2,000,000,) 
of the precious metals is impossible to determine ; but the 
fact being now well established that the export of tea to 
England cannot be increased under the present system of 
duties, it is not difficult to foresee that, unless a new open- 
ing be found for a larger consumption of China exports 
in our inarkets, a gradual reduction must take place, 
either in the quantity or the prices of our imports in 
China, until they come to a proper level. On the other 
hand, it is beyond calculation to what extent the Chinese 
would purchase our woollens and our cottons, were we 
enabled to take their produce in return, especially after 
having attained the legalization of the opium trade.” 

He further states, and is confirmed by Sir J. Davis in 
the statement, that “it must be borne in mind that the 
import trade is regulated by and depends wholly on the 
export trade, and that therefore only an increase of ex- 
ports can cause a corresponding increase in imports. The 
China trade being essentially a direct barter trade, it is 
obvious that unless means can be found to take from the 
Chinese a larger amount of their principal export, tea, 
there seems but a limited prospect of deriving for the 
British manufacturing interests all those advantages 
which the new position we hold in the country, conse- 
quent on the late war, must lead them to expect.” 
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tages which were so naturally expected from commercial 
access to a civilized empire of above 300,000,000 people, 
are practically limited by the extent to which these coun- 
tries are willing or able to consume these two products of 
the soil of China. 


“ The balance of trade will no doubt adjust itself sooner 
or later, in accordance with the severe lessons of loss and 
disappointment which the three last years have taught ; 
but unless we can look forward to an increased consump- 
tion of those products in which alone China has the means 
of paying, this adjustment can only be made at the cost 
of largely diminished exports, and of restricted employ- 
ment to every branch of industry connected with them. 

“The export of silk from China is steadily on the in- 
crease; and as it labors under no heavy taxation on its 
entrance either into the United States or Great Britain, 
and as the access now opened to the port of Shanghai 
has brought us into closer contact with the districts most 
productive of it, there is every reason to hope that it will 
grow with the growing wealth and luxury of nations, and 
progressively become an element of greater importance 
amongst the means of payment. 


“It is perfectly obvious that the causes which operate 
to depress and limit the trade between China and Great 
Britain do not prevail or exist jn the intercourse between 
the United States and China. In the former case the bal- 
ance of trade is enormously against China; in the latter 
it is largely in her favor. The balance of trade in favor 
of Great Britain, as stated for 1845,—’46,—’47, is founded 
on an estimated value of the opium which is smuggled in, 
and is probably below the mark. The British Consul, as 
we have seen, estimates it at two millions of pounds ster- 
ling, or about $10,000,000 per annum. The average bal- 
ance in those years against the United States, and in favor 
of China, was $5,347,442. The average price of ex- 
change at Canton on London for nine years, from 1837 to 


—_——__ 


The total amount of imports from all coun- 
tries into Canton in the year 1844 was $17,843,924 
EEE 
$6,983,347 
5,383,093 


Of this, raw cotton amounted to 
Cotton fabrics, 


Total, $12,366,440 
———_ 

“ Showing that more than two-thirds the value of the 
imports of that year also were of cotton and cotton man- 
ufactures. 

* Most of this raw cotton goes from British India, and 
is used by the Chinese in the manufacture of the coarse 
fabrics worn by the common people. It is very inferior 
to American cotton, and the articles of it are, of course, 
not as durable or desirable as our manufactures. Hence 
it is that the import of American fabrics into China is 
gradually and surely increasing. The common people, 
in the middle and southern parts of China, are clothed 
almost exclusively in these coarse cotton cloths; and 
when we consider that the empire contains more than 
three hundred millions of people, it may not be regarded 
as an over estimate to suppose that they consume more 
cotton than is now grown inthe United States. It is 
quite clear, therefore, that the great field for American 
enterprise and skill, in our intercourse with China, lies 
in the adaptation of our cotton fabrics to the wants and 
tastes of the Chinese.’’* 


Mr. S. Wells Williams? states the value 
of foreign trade at the five ports, as far as 
ascertained from Consular returns for 1845, 
but does not include the American and Span- 
ish trade at Amoy, nor the trade at some of 
the other ports under other flags. The dol- 
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1846, was six per cent.; or, to state it differently, a bill 


lar is reckoned at 4s. 2d. sterling. 
of exchange on London of $100 was worth at Canton 


sk ten ee 


$106. Consequently it cost our merchants an average of 
$366,101 per annum for the three years, 1845,—,46,—’47, 
to adjust this balance of trade, and that amount should 
be added to that balance, which will make it $5,713,543. 
Some years past the rate of exchange was inuch higher. 
In 1834 it was fourteen per cent., and the amount paid to 
settle the balance of trade against us must have been near 
one million of dollars. We therefore perceive that to the 
extent we introduce American product and manufactures, 
in exchange for those of China, we obviate the payment 
of this tax. 


“In 1844 our imports into China were carried in forty- 
nine vessels, of 10,292 tons burden. This brings up the 
number of our vessels employed in all parts of the Paci- 
fic and in the China trade to nine hundred and eighty-five 
sail, of 328,441 tons. The British trade with China in 
that year was carried on in two hundred and six British 
vessels, of 104,322 tons, and ninety-six Hong Kong lorch- 
es of 5,774 tons. Total, three hundred and two vessels, 
of 114,096 tons. We have no returns of the number or 
tonnage of British vessels employed in other parts of the 
Pacific. 

“ As has been stated, the recognized imports into Can- 
ton in 1846 amounted to $12,390,213. Cotton and cotton 
fabrics constituted more than two-thirds the value of these 
imports, viz— 


Raw cotton, 
Cotton fabrics, 


Total, 


$5,095,407 
3,684,494 


$8.779,901 
—— 





Imports. 


Canton—Imports in vessels of all nations, 
Amoy—Imports in 33 British vessels, 
Fuchau—Imports in 5 British and 3 Ameri- 
can vessels, 

Niagpo—Imports in British vessels, 

a ao. 
American “ 
Shanghai—Imports in all vessels, 


$14,062,811 
707,973 


401,575 
49,911 
13,834 

5,414 
5,875,104 


Total value of imports for 1845, $21,116,622 
SS 


Exports. 


Canton—Exports in vessels of all nations, 
Amoy—Exports in British vessels, 
Fuchau—Exports in British and American 
vessels, 

Ningpo—Exports in British vessels, 

” Bremen a 
American “ 
Shanghai—Exports in all vessels, 


$30,564,526 
742,749 


332,333 
83,976 
2.917 
5,357 
6,465,849 


“ 


Total value of exports for 1845, $38,197,007 
=———_ 


* Speech of Mr. T. Butler King, House of Repre- 
sentatives, May 4, 1848. 

t The Middle Kingdom; a Survey of the Geography, 
Government, Education, Social Life, Arts, Religion, &c-, 
of the Chinese Empire and its inhabitants. By S. Wells 
Williams. 2vols. Wiley & Putnam. New York. 1848. 
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‘The contraband trade in opium is esti- 
mated to amount to upwards of forty thou- 
sand chests, at a sale price of $20,000,000 ; 
which with the pearls, gold and silver ware, 
and precious stones, and other articles smug- 
gled, the Spanish and other trade at Amoy 
added to the above amounts, will swell the 
total of the foreign trade to about eighty-five 
millions of dollars annually, exclusive of the 
Russian trade at Kiakhta.’’* 

An idea of the nature of the export trade 
from China to the United States may be 
formed from the following statement of ex- 
ports for'the year ending June 30th, 1848. 


Bisck teas, 3998248 Ibs, § Total, 19,398,863 Ibs, 
Pongees, pieces, 70,878 
Handkerchiefs, 59.413 
Sarsnets, 15,238 
Senshaws, 8,705 
Satin Levantines, 1,287 
Levantine handkerchiefs, 1,400 
Crape shawls and scarfs, 113,593 
Nankeens, pieces, 1,471 
taw silk, packages, 589 
Cassia-peculs, 7,200 
Matting, rolls, 22,957 
Fire crackers, boxes, 32,029 


The history of the foreign trade of China 
shows the value of the presence of a naval 
force in the Chinese waters. Mr. Williams 
correctly remarks that a mixture of decision 
and kindness, when demanding only what is 
in itself right, ‘‘ backed by an array of force 
not lightly to be trifled with or incensed, has 
always proved the most successful way of 
dealing with the Chinese, who, on their part, 
need instruction as well as intimidation. The 
constant presence of a ship of war on the 
coast of China would have perhaps saved 
foreigners much of the personal vexations, 
and prevented many of the imposts upon 
trade, which the history of foreign inter- 
course exhibits, making in fact, little better 
than a recital of annoyances on the part of 
a government too ignorant and too proud to 
understand its own true interests, and re- 
criminations on the part of a few traders. 
unable to do more than protest against them.” 

A couple of war steamers of light draught 
of water, to visit the northern ports at regu- 
lar intervals, authorized to carry a mail and 
perhaps a limited number of passengers, 
would be of very considerable value in aid- 


* The Middle Kingdom. 





ing the support and extension of American 
trade in China. English merchant vessels 
bring coal as ballast, and hence there is gen- 
erally an abundant supply at moderate rates. 
If there were a doubt on this point, coal 
might be sent from the United States in ves- 
sels which would carry it at a low freight in 
place of shingle or other ballast. 


Export of Tea for the year ending June 30th, 1848. (From 
the “ China Mail,” August 3rd, 1848. 











Green. Black. Total. 
lbs. lbs. lbs. 
To the continent of Eu- 
rope in 7 vessels, 443,400 | 1,618,300 | 2,051,700 
To Australia in 17 ves- 
sels, 1,652,000 510,500 | 2,162,500 
To the U. States in 38 
vessels, 15,345,035 | 3,993,617 | 19,333,647 
To Great Britain in 92 
vessels, 6,963,700 | 40,730,600 | 47,694,300 
24,394,230 | 46,853,017 | 71,247,147 


It is estimated that in addition to the above, 
about 5,000,000 lbs. were exported to Rus- 
sia, making the aggregate of about seventy- 
six and a quarter millions of pounds of tea 
exported in the year. Great as this quan- 
tity is, it is only a fractional part of the quan- 
tity consumed by the Chinese themselves. 
They drink tea almost exclusively, at all 
times and on all occasions. If we take the 
population at 360,000,000, and allot a half 
ounce of tea daily to each inhabitant, which 
would not be an excessive quantity, we have 
a daily consumption of 11,250,000lbs. aver- 
dupois—or, a greater consumption in one 
week than by all the rest of the world in a 
year—making the annual consumption in 
China 4,106,250,000; or at a quarter of an 
ounce daily 2,053,125,000. 

A quarter of an ounce daily, is 5lbs. 11oz. 
a year; a half ounce daily is 11lbs. 602. a 
year. Mr. Fortune estimates the consump- 
tion at 6lbs. a head, which is too small; if 
we take 10lbs., we find the consumption to 
be 3,600,000,000lbs. a year. 

While the home market is so extensive, a 
variation in the present foreign consumption 
to the extent of a féw millions of pounds, 
will not affect the price in the Canton mar- 
ket very considerably ! 
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‘‘ T cannot tell you exactly; I do not re, 
member the date.” 

* You don’t recollect the date! 
that is all that was wanting! 


TO AGL. 
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Well !— 


Laugh on! joyous girl, though the grave and the prudent No, I won't 


May uplift their sage hands and their eyebrows exalt, 
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So far from believing there’s any thing rude in’t, 
To me it seems rather a grace than a fault. 


Laugh on! though remonstrance thy merriment heightens, 
*T will subside at the glance of displeasure or pain, 

’Tis a streamlet reflecting each picture that brightens, 
Whilst clouds throw their visions of darkness in vain. 


Laugh on! happy girl, long may Heaven forbear, 
Ere the gift of a pleasure so pure it recall; 
May thy bosom beat free from each hovering care, 
That would cloud thy bright brow, or thy spirit enthral. 


Laugh on! Mirth will soften, oh, many a sorrow ; 
’T will misfortune and wrong of much bitterness strip ; 


And that innocent smile, on eternity’s morrow, 
At the voice of thy God will revisit thy lip. 


MAITRE ADAM, OF CALABRIA. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH. 


IV. 


BY S. 8. 


MARCO BRANDI. 


“Here, wife,” said Maitre Adam, as he 
reéntered his house, “I forgot to leave you 
money to go to market; but, here are some 


provisions, get us a good supper in honour 


of our son, who will come like a cannon ball 
presently.”’ 

Presently !’’ repeated old Babilana: ‘the 
poor dear boy !”’ 

“You have received a letter from my 
brother ?”’ said a young girl, coming out of a 
little chamber and running to the old man’s 
neck, 

«Yes, Nina, yes, my child; yes; I have 
received a letter.” 

« And where is it? Show it tous! show 
it to us!’’ cried the young girl. 

Maitre Adam pretended to search in all 
of his pockets. fas 

** Now you have lost it,” murmured the 
spoiled child, stamping on the floor. ‘That’s 
the way you always do.” 

‘Don’t scold me, Nina,”’ said the old man, 
“ it is not my fault.” 

“But when will he come ?” 





embrace you.” 

“Ts that the way you thank me for walk- 
ing eight leagues to get news for you?” 

“Pardon me, father,’’ said the girl, as she 
leaped on his neck again ; ‘I am a bad child, 
but I love you dearly, be assured.”’ 

The old man took the head of his Nina 
between his hands, and wept with joy as he 
looked at her. 

“ And I, perhaps [donot love you! You 
will never know what you cost me! I had 
painted to-day my best picture Ah! let 
us not speak of it.” 

“ Well! and then?” 

“Nothing; go help your mother: go, | 
fee] that I shall sup heartily; I have a good 
appetite.” 

This was not surprising, as the old man 
had not eaten since the preceding day. The 
girl ran to help her mother, without ever 
asking Maitre Adam whence he had gotten 
those fine and good provisions, which seemed, 
by their excellence, destined for the table of 
a cardinal. Gelsomina was at that age when 
we still think that nature provides maternally 
for the wants of man, and when we are con- 
vinced that happiness thrives and flourishes 
with no mixture of evil, like the violets in 
the meadows. As for the old man, he went 
and sat down on the terrace of his little gar- 
den which fronted the shore. | 

Meanwhile the sun, which during the day 
had blazed in a sea of azure, was setting in 
the West, in a bank of copper-colored clouds, 
from which Stromboli stood out in relief like 
a vast blue cone with a plume of fire. To 
the South, like a riband stretched along the 
water, lay the coast of Sicily, beyond which 
appeared, like a mass of vapor, the gigantic 
tna. To the North the view was bounded 
by the shores of Calabria gracefully curving 
around Cape Vaticano. The sea, which the 
sun’s disk was just touching, rolled its waves 
of flame, in the midst of which glided in 
haste to reach the port of Satina or the Gulf 
Euphemia some fearful or belated barks, 
which less skilful eyes than those of this 
maratime people, might have taken from 
their white, triangular sails, to be gulls re- 
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gaining theirnests. Everything showed that 
the tempest awaited only the absence of the 
sun, to possess in its turn all Nature; and 
the sun seemed regretfully to plunge into 
the waves and leave his empire, which, like 
an abdicating sovereign, he left a prey to the 
storm. So wonderful was the spectacle, that 
although he had often had occasion to be- 
hold it, Maitre Adam could not look on it 
without ecstasy. He was busied in the most 
profound meditation, when he felt himself 
touched on the shoulder. Without turning, 
he knew that it was his daughter. 

‘Isn't it beautiful, Gelsomina ?’’ cried the 
old man. 

‘‘ What ?—that ugly weather, which prom- 
ises a storm ?”’ 

“See what admirable tints—what clear 
colors—what deep tones !”’ 

“See, father, how the barks are hastening 
toget back. All will riot arrive in time, and 
the men whom they carry have daughters 
waiting for them.” 

“You are right, my child. There is the 
Ave Maria sounding; pray for those on the 
sea.” 

The young girl knelt down, and ina sweet 
voice, between speaking and singing, she 
murmured the angelic Salutation: The old 
man had taken off his bonnet grec, and stand- 
ing with his hands joined, he seemed, with 
his eyes raised to heaven, to be looking if 
some angel were not collecting in the air 
the words of his daughter carried up by the 
faint puffs of wind. The prayer finished, 
Gelsomina was about to rise. 

‘You forget something,” said the old man, 
restraining hier. 

“What? father.” 

“You have prayed for the sailors, pray 
now for the travellers. During the hurri- 
cane, the mountain is as dangerous as the 
sea, and who knows whether your brother 
will come by land or by sea.”’ 

“You are right, father,’ said the young 
girl. “ Poor Bombarda, I had forgotten him.” 

And she recommenced her prayer, which, 
this time, Maitre Adam was not content to 
follow in intention, but accompanied aloud. 

“Now, father,’’ said the girl, after she had 
made the sign of the cross, ‘ will you come? 
Supper is ready.” 

Maitre Adam followed his daughter, not 








without casting a few parting looks on the 
magnificent panorama already half concealed 
in the shadow of the clouds, which, like an 
immense pall, were drawn by an invisible 
hand from Westto East. From time to time 
a flash of lightning shot rapidly over this 
sombre surface, and showed a reservoir of 
fire beyond, while the puffs of wind which 
could be heard overhead, without being felt, 
shook the tops of the chestnuts, whose lower 
branches seemed dead, to the last leaf, so 
immovable were they. Arrived at the door, 
Maitre Adam paused an instant and listened. 
A low, rolling sound was beginning to moan 
in the West, but so distant as yet, that it 
could not be said whether it came from the 
earth or the sky. The old man recognized 
the grand voice of nature, in the moment of 
danger, warning her children to seek shelter 
from destruction. 

The solemn spectacle had made Maitre 
Adam forget for an instant that he had not 
eaten for four and twenty hours; but when 
the door was closed, and he found himself 
before the supper, his imagination descended 
to more terrestrial ideas. Old Babilana had 
done her best, and probably the table of the 
prior himself was this evening worse provi- 
ded than that of his painter in ordinary; so 
that Maitre Adam, who was a happy mix- 
ture of the spiritual and material; forgot what 
was going on out of doors in order to give 
himself up erftirely to what was to take place 
within. There was, indeed, in the cup of 
his satisfaction, a drop of regret for his ef- 
faced fresco, and a fear that Bombarda was 
on the road; but, at the first glass of wine 
that he tasted—at the first morsel that he 
carried to his mouth, the work which he was 
beginning to accomplish, seemed to him, in 
all probability, so important, that he gave it 
his whole attention. 

Meantime the thunder approached nearer 
and nearer, and gave indications of one of 
those Southern storms which can be prop- 
erly appreciated, only when they have been 
heard growling over head. The wind had 
come lower, and was now shaving the earth, 
as if it would uproot everything that rose 
above the surface. Now and then, the poor 
cottage, shaken by these gusts, trembled 
from top to bottom, and then Gelsomina 
would set down her glass or her fork, and 
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seizing the hand of her father, look at him 
with a childish terror which the old man dis- 
sipated by pressing his lips on her forehead. 
As to old Babilaria, she ate with the careless 
greediness of old age, disturbing herself no 
more about the temipest; than if it did not 
exist. 

Suddenly a flash shone through the cracks 
of the house; then a detonation was heard, 
so loud, so sudden, and so near, that Gelso- 
mina was, not content with seizing the old 
man’s hand, but fell on his breast pale and 
trembling. 

“It is thunder,” said Maitre Adam, fold- 
ing his child to his bosom. 

“ It is thunder,” repeated the old woman. 

‘No, it is not thunder,” said Gelsomina. 

In fact the thunder, as if to confirm the 
girl, began to make a rolling sound which 
pervaded the whole sphere of the heavens, 
and which surpassed that which they had 
just heard, as the thunder of the ocean sur- 
passes the murmur of a little stream. At 
the same time a gust of wind enveloped 
the cottage ; the roof groaned—the shutters 
creaked; Maitre Adam himself began to be 
alarmed, and Gelsomina sent forth a cry 
which the spirit of the blast seemed to an- 
swer with its wail. At this moment the door 
opened, and a man, pale, without his hat, 
and with his clothes covered with blood, 
rushed into the cottage. 

‘“‘T am Marco Brandi,” he‘cried, “ save 
me !”’ 

At this apparition, this cry of distress, this 
appeal to his humanity, Maitre Adam forgot 
the tempest; and thinking that he who 
claimed his protection was hotly pursued, he 
did not waste time in answering, but pointed 
with his hand to the chamber prepared for 
his son. The bandit rushed in, with that in- 
stinct of self-preservation, which calculates 
in an instant what it was to hope or to fear ; 
he saw that he had all to hope and nothing 
to fear. 

This vision had passed so rapidly, that 
those to whom it was presented might have 
taken it for an effect of their imaginations, 
had not the door, by which Marco Brandi 
had entered, remained open. By the gleam 
of a flash of lightning, they saw a troop of 
horsemen pass by at full speed on the road 
to Nicotera. Gelsomina then ran tothe door 





and closed it; for, though the passage of the 
bandit had been rapid, she had perceived 
that he was a fine looking fellow of from 
twenty-five to twenty-eight years, who pre- 
served even in flying, that savage fierceness 
which indicates on the face of a man or a 
lion, that he yields not to fear, but to num- 
bers. But the poor child had expended all 
of her energies in the action, and no sooner 
was it accomplished, than her strength gave 
way, and feeling that she was falling she 
leaned against the wall for support. Her 
father seeing her situation, ran to support 
her; but a new incident restored her strength 
by attracting her attention. 

Another troop, which seemed to be com- 
posed of foot, was approaching the house. 
Gelsomina and Maitre Adam heard with anx- 
iety the sound of their footsteps, which 
came nearer and nearer. There was no lon- 
ger doubt ; several men advanced to the door, 
and one of them rattled on it with the butt 
of his carbine. 

“Who knocks?”’ said Maitre Adam. 

“Open,” replied a voice. 

«“ And to whom ?”’ demanded the old man. 

“To a poor devil who will be dead before 
he gets to Nicotera, if you don’t have pity 
on him.” 

‘‘ What has happened to him ?”’ 

“He has just been assassinated by Marco 
Brandi.”’ 

Gelsomina started, and Maitre Adam look- 
ed at her: both hesitated. 

«Open, father ; it is I,” said a dying voice. 

“ Bombarda!” cried the girl and the old 
man, in the same breath. 

“My child,’”’ murmured old Babilana, as 
she rose, trembling, and resting her hands on 
the table to support herself. 

Maitre Adam opened the door. Several 
gendarmes were carrying in their arms the 
body of a young man dressed in the uniform 
of the royal artillery; he had received in 
the middle of his breast a large wound, from 
which the blood spouted forth. The old man 
was frightfully pale; Gelsomina fell on her 
knees. At this moment the horsemen who 
had passed returned; a flash of lightning 
had revealed the whole road to them, and 
they had found it empty. 

“Maitre,” said the quarter-master, who 
was in command, “have you not seen 4 
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a young man from twenty-five to twenty- 
eight years old, with long black hair, and 
whiskers under his chin, and who must be 
wounded? If you have seen him, tell us 
immediately, for he is the assassin of your 
son.” 

A smile of vengeance passed over the lips 
of the unhappy father, and he opened his 
mouth to speak. But at this moment, a cry 
from Gelsomina made him turn his eyes to 
her. She was on her knees, with her hands 
united, and was looking at him with an ex- 
pression of indescribable anguish. 

« T have seen no one,” said the old man. 

And, taking his son in his arms, he bore 
him to the chamber opposite to that in which 
was concealed Marco Brandi. 


V. 


THE COMMANDER. 


Six weeks after the events which we have 
just related, about an hour after the ve Ma- 
ria, Corporal Bombarda and Marco Brandi, 
came out of the house of Maitre Adam, arm 
in arm; the one to regain his regiment—the 
other to rejoin his troop. The former was 
going to request leave of absence, and the 
other to dismiss his band. We shall leave 
the brave corporal, with whom our readers 
have become acquainted, pursuing his way 
tranquilly towards Messina, and we shall 
follow Marco Brandi on the road to Cosenza. 

Marco Brandi was not one of those poeti- 
cal brigands like the Jean Sbogar of Nodier, 
or the Pascal Bruno of Dumas. Society had 
not committed against him one of those great 
wrongs which drive a man from city to coun- 
try. He was born a brigand ; his father was 
chief of a troop, and he had inherited it from 
his father. The circumstances were these. 

Placido Brandi was chief of one of those 
bands which were organized in Calabria in 
1806, to fight against the French occupation. 
During six or seven years he fought for the 
king; after the completion of this war, as 
his majesty had something else to do, than 
rewarding him, he decided to continue the 
war on his own account. He was of daunt- 
less courage; his men were devoted and 
brave; and they resolved to share the good 
and bad fortune of their chief; so that Pla- 
cido Brandi very soon found himself at the 


head of a band, the most terrible ever heard 
of from Cape Spartivento to the Salernian 
Gulf. 

Ferdinand’s injustice towards him had 
soured his character. He had seen men 
who had done nothing for the royal cause, 
except to follow the court to Sicily, and who 
had spent eight years there in parading with 
the English, while their military grades de- 
manded a different conduct, return to Na- 
ples and receive the rewards which others 
had merited, while those whose blood spot- 
ted the road by which Ferdinand had re- 
turned to his throne, remained despised and 
outlawed. Hence it followed, that Placido 
Brandi, who had vowed profound hatred to 
the French uniform, extended it to the Ne- 
apolitan, and observed an armistice while he 
changed his enemies. It was a great ame- 
lioration, for Placido much preferred fighting 
the sbirrt of Ferdinand, to fighting the vol- 
tigeurs of Joachim. 

He therefore set about conscientiously fol- 
lowing his profession. His friendly relations 
with the inhabitants remained unaltered ; 
he vowed an eternal hatred only against the 
military. From time to time, however, as 
uniforms are of all dresses least apt to be 
provided with money, he was compelled to 
have recourse to travellers, and as the Eng- 
lish were beginning to traverse Sicily by 
land, which they could not do during the 
French occupation, he reimbursed himself 
from some fine nabob or noble lord, for the 
unprofitable expeditions which he made on 
the score of private hatred. 

Unluckily, no general is so skilful as not, at 
some time in his life, to commit error by 
which his adversaries may profit. Ina badly 
arranged counter-march, Placido Brandi with 
three or four men, was surrounded by an en- 
tire company ; defence was useless, but nev- 
ertheless he defended himself like a lion. 
But, as might have been expected, his fol- 
lowers were killed and himself taken pris- 
oner. As to his conquerors, they were re- 
warded proportionately to the service ren- 
dered ; the lieutenant was made captain, the 
serjeants became sub-lieutenants, the corpo- 
rals became serjeants, and all the privates 
were promoted to corporals. 

They conducted Placido Brandi, provision- 





ally, to Cosenza. We say provisionally, for 
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it is an article of the Neapolitan Code, that 
a criminal's trial shall take place on the spot 
where the offence is committed. Moreover, 
they were pleased to pardon him all the little 
peccadilloes of which he had been guilty 
towards the French, and called him to ac- 
count only for his conduct after the restora- 
tion of Ferdinand. He had, therefore, no 
reason to complain. He declared that he 
had to reproach himself with only one mur- 
der, committed about four years before, that 
is, just after his going into business. The 
victim was a Neapolitan Colonel, who was 
traversing Calabria, in order to reach the 
Capitanate. The incident had taken place 
between Mileto and Monteleone; Placido 
was therefore transferred from Cosenza to 
Monteleone. 

The trial lasted six months, and he was 
condemned to death the day after the pro- 
mulgation of the decision. Placido had the 
clerk of the court summoned. He had just 
that very instant remembered, that about a 
year after the first assassination, he had 
the weakness tocommit asecond. This time 
it was on an Englishman travelling from Sa- 
lerno to Brindisi; and the crime had been 
committed between Tarentum and Oria. 
This confession nullified the former judg- 
ment, and Placido was immedaitely carried 
from Monteleone to Tarentium. 

A second trial commenced ; but the judges 
being more active on this occasion, the trial 
lasted only four months. As before, Placido 
Brandi was condemned to death. The day 
before the execution a monk came to prepare 
him for death. The edifying manner in 
which he addressed him touched the heart 
of Placido, hardened as he was, and he con- 
fessed, with a repentance arguing marvel- 
lously well for his future state, that one year 
after the second murder he had the misfor- 
tune to commit a third on the person of a 
rich Maltese merchant, whose ship was at 
anchor in the harbor of Messina. It was at 
about three leagues from Reggio, that, insti- 
gated by the devil, he had succumbed to this 
wicked thought. Such a secret was of too 
grave a nature for the priest not to demand 
permission to reveal it. Placido replied that 
he was ready to undergo, in expiation of his 
sins, all of the trials to which it should 
please heaven tosubjecthim. Consequently 





the monk went to the governor of Tarentum 
and related the assassination of the Maltese 
merchant, with circumstances such that its 
truth could not be doubted. The governor, 
therefore, ordered the suspension of the exe- 
cution, and Placido was embarked at Brindis; 
with a good escort, and eight days afterwards, 
disembarked at Reggio. But as the popula- 
tion of Reggio is composed chiefly of mer- 
chants and sailors, a part of the witnesses 
necessary for the trial were absent, and the 
tribunal was forced to wait their return. Ip 
proportion as they returned they were sum- 
moned and testified. This circumstance 
slightly prolonged the trial, so that it lasted 
a year. As at the second time, Placido was 
condemned to die. 

He prepared himself to make an end wor- 
thy of a Christian. So, from the day of the 
sentence, to that of the execution, he fasted 
and prayed continually. The priest who 
came to prepare him for death, found him in 
a state of perfect contrition. The holy man 
passed the entire night in the chamber of the 
criminal, chanting with him the litanies of 
the Virgin, and in the morning, all worn ovt 
as he was, he would:not yield his post to 
another, desiring to have entirely to himself 
the honour of this conversion. Placido took 
the road, accompanied by all the town, stop- 
ping his ass from time to time, in order to 
address edifying discourse to the people. At 
every step, the crowd wept and beat their 
breasts; finally they arrived in sight of the 
gallows. There he halted for the last time 
and commenced an address, so touching, 
that nothing could be heard around him but 
cries and sobs. Suddenly he interrupted 
himself, as though struck by an unexpected 
recollection. ‘‘ Alas! my brethren,”’ cried 
Placido Brandi, ‘‘I am a miserable sinner, 
undeserving of your compassion; for you 
think that you know all of my crimes, and! 
just remember, hardly eight days before my 
arrest, having cruelly murdered a poor Dal- 
matian colporteur, who had set out after the 
Ave Maria, from Boggiano, in the hope of 
sleeping at Castrovillari. You see that [am 
unworthy of your pity, and so abandon me 
to the wrath of heaven, which I so justly 
merit.” 

At these words, Placido began to weep in 
so lamentable a manner, that all of the by- 
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standers prayed that they might make as 
good an end. Unluckily for the sufferer, 
who would have been safe had he been hung 
in such a frame of mind, one of the judges 
happened to be in the crowd. As he heard 
the new confession of the condemned, he 
commanded the guards not to advance a step 
farther, but on the contrary, to carry Placido 
back to prison. Placido resisted with all his 
might ; he would die. They were compelled 
to use violence in order to conduct him back 
to his cell. Arrived there they carefully de- 
prived him of everything by the aid of which 
he might take his own life; so that the gend- 
armes had the satisfaction of finding him per- 
fectly alive and well, when they came at 
midnight to transfer him from Reggio to Cas- 
trovillari. 

When they got there, it was discovered 
that Placido Brandi had told the truth, for on 
his indication they found the body at the 
very place which he had designated. This 
circumstance, which proved the good faith of 
the criminal, abridged the trial, which lasted 
only three months and twelve days, ending 
with the fourth condemnation of Placido 
Brandi. . 

To the great astonishment of everybody, 
he did not on this occasion exhibit the same 
resignation as at former times. He was im- 
patient with his jailor, and distracted with 
his confessor. In fact, at the moment of de- 
parture for the gibbet, and as the executive 
oficer was passing to him the penitential 
robe which he was to wear, he profited by 
the moment when the hangman, without sus- 
picion, came to untie his hands, to give him 
akick on the shins, and dart out of the door 
which he saw half open. Unluckily, two 
gendarmes, who were posted in the corridor, 
crossed their carbines and compelled him to 
return to his apartment and complete his 
toilette. 

The moment of departure arrived. Pla- 
cido was obviously disturbed ; he mounted 
his ass, with his head towards the tail, and 
thus advanced backwards, followed by the 
brotherhood of penitents, whose costume he 
had been made to assume. They carried 
the bier in which the sufferer was to be laid 
out, and chanted the office of the dead, which 
Was, it must be confessed, refreshing neither 
to his eyes nor his ears. Nevertheless, 
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every body expected Placido to interrupt the 
march by some of the beautiful discourses 
which he had made on the last occasion when 
he had played part in a similar ceremony ; 
‘but the bystanders’ hope was in vain; Pla- 
cido opened his mouth only to complain that 
his beast travelled too fast. He was not the 
same man ; he had nothing more to confess. 
At the foot of the gibbet, his confessor 
gave him up entirely to the executioner. 
Placido kissed for the last time the crucifix, 
and then boldly mounted the ladder. But it 
was easy to see that he was now sustained 
only by that physical courage which makes a 
brave man die well whenever he dies in 
public. Arrived at the top round, he looked 
every way; he had yet one ray of hope ; 
but when he saw from his elevated position 
the quantity of troops convened for the cer- 
emony, he understood clearly that his band, 
however devoted, could not expose itself to 
such a contest. Then something horrible 
took place in him; a vertigo seized him, 
which made everything appear to turn under 
his feet; the sky became black, and the 
earth like fire. He seemed to be suspended 
over a gulf where thousands of fiery-eyed 
demons were waiting for him. He wished 
to cry out, but his voice stuck in his throat ; 
his ears rang as if his head were the tongue 
of a bell. He made one last effort and broke 
the cords which bound his hands, but his 
hands found no resting place, and struggled 
only with the air. The executioner had, in 
fact, delicately profited by the second when 
he was looking around to slip the rope over 
his neck. Placido Brandi was hung. 
Immediately, the penitents leaped on the 
scaffold to take possession of the body, which 
helonged to them as soon as the executioner 
had descended the ladder; but, as it hap- 
pened that none of them had a knife to cut 
the rope, some held him up, while the rest 
untied it. As soon as they had him, they 
laid him decently in his bier, and bearing 
him on their shoulders, they set off toward 
the communalty, followed by the execu- 
tioner, his two aidsandhisass. After going 
about a hundred yards, the bearers thought 
they heard a hollow groan proceeding from 
within the bier; but as nobody communica- 
ted his observations to anybody else, they 





continued their route. Soon the groan was 
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succeeded by a cough, hoarse indeed, vt ger a right of asylum, they knocked him up 


sufficiently loud for the six porters to stop im-|a small provisional apartment in the sacristy, 
mediately, immovable as caryatids. Then} which he liked marvellously well in com- 
with wonderful concert of action, and as if, parison with that which he would have oth- 
they had given each other the word, they|erwise occupied. He was a fifth time con- 
dropped the bier. The body rolled out, ma-|demned to death; but the case was so re- 
king some contortions and many grimaces,|markable, that the evidence was sent to 
like a man who had swallowed a fish bone. | King Ferdinand, who looked at it in its comic 
There was no doubt about it, Placido Brandi! aspect, and gave Placido Brandi full and en- 
had been taken down in time. tire pardon on condition that he would aban- 

So thought the executioner, who, drawing don his troop and live at Cosenza as honestly 
the poniard which they always carry to finish as he could. These conditions appeared to 
the patient in such circumstances, rushed Placido so reasonable, that he accepted them 
toward the resuscitated man, who had al-| without discussion, satisfied himself that his 
ready enough of his senses to see his danger, | pardon was properly made out, embraced his 





but not enough strength to escape it. But) 
then an unexpected assistance came to the | 
poor devil’s aid; the penitents threw them- 
selves between him and the executioner, 
maintaining that since Placido had been 


hung, he had satisfied justice, and belonged | 


no longer to man, but to God. The execu- 
tioner insisted ; the penitents were obstinate. 
He called his aids to help him; they ranged 
themselves before their protegé, who, seated 
on the ground, had regained his centre of 
gravity, and was profiting thereby to recal 
his ideas by rubbing his eyes. A struggle 
took place—on one side with the implacabili- 
ty of vengeance—on the other with the devo- 





tion of charity ; one side yelling, the other 


singing—the one calling on the devil for aid| 


and the other praying God to protect them. 
In short, it was impossible to say on whose 
standard victory would perch, when Placido, 
having entirely come to, thought that it was 
highly improper to let holy men like his de- 
fenders peril their safety for him, while 
he, so much interested in the solution of 





the affair, looked on with his hands folded. 


friends, the penitents, and joyfully set forth 
for his destination. At the time of our nar- 
rative he was an honorable citizen of Co- 
senza, without any other remains of his hang- 
ing than the mark of the cord around his 
neck, which being like the second grade of 
the order of Saint Januarius,* Placido Brandi 
was generally known as The Commander. 


T 
VI. 
THE BANDIT “ DE JURE DIVINO.” 


When Placido Brandi was arrested, his son 
very naturally took his place. Hence, as 
we have said, he was not a chief by elec- 
tion, but a lawful heir, a bandit “de jure di- 
vino.’ Marco Brandi, free as a mountaineer, 
and brave as a Calabrian, was a very good 
chief, except that he followed his profession 
as something acquired in his youth as a trade, 
and not as an art, with conscientiousness and 
loyalty, but not with enthusiasm. 

Scarcely had Marco Brandi learned the 
miraculous manner in which his father had 


Therefore he snatched a cross from a young escaped death, when he came to him in dis- 


that individual fell like abeef. Both parties 
sent forth a cry: contrary to custom, the pa- 
tient had killed the executioner. 
alarmed took flight, and the penitents carried. 
off Placido Brandi in triumph, singing with 
all their might. This event gave occasion to 
a fifth trial, which was decided ‘‘ by contu- 
macy.” Placido would not quit his good 


chorister, and forcing a passage through the | 


combatants, with his blessed arm he smote | 
the executioner so terribly on the head, that, 





friends, the penitents—and as their church 


guise, and offered to resign the command 
which he held pro tem. But the good man 
had explained to him the conditions on which 


* St. Januarius was bishop of Benevento and was be- 


| headed at Pazzuoli by Diocletian. His body was brought 
The aids | to Naples, where there is a beautiful chapel to his mem- 


ory, in the cathedral. The priests affirm that they have 
his blood in a vial, and that it congeals or liquifies at their 
pleasure. The order of St. Januarius was founded July 
2, 1738, by the Infant Don Carlos, then King of Jeruse- 
lem and the two Sicilies. The first rank in the order is 
the Grand Master, and the second, Commander. The 
badge is a collar curiously wrought. Heénce the soubri- 
quet of our friend Brandi.—Tr. 
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he had obtained pardon, and while offering 
him the counsel of his long experience, had 
mentioned his determination definitely to re- 
tire from business. Therefore Marco Brandi 
had returned to his troop, had balanced the 
accounts of each, and had sent to the old 
chief a draft on the best banker in Cosenza 
for his part of the prize money acquired du- 
ring his incumbency. He had added his 
own share also, requesting the old gentle- 
man to put it out to the best advantage, so 
that he might have this resource, if at any 
time he should conclude to retire in his turn. 
Then, having completed these arrangements, 
he had continued his expeditions in the moun- 
tains very much to the satisfaction of his 
companions, who not seeing in Marco Brandi 
a man very vastly superior to themselves, 
respected him less, perhaps, but loved him 
more. They had experienced a great alarm, 
when, three years before, their chief had, as 
we have related, narrowly escaped being’ 
taken, by climbing the garden wall -of the 
abbey, where Sister Martha had humanely 
fed him during hisconcealment. The band, 
therefore, submitted without a murmur to the 
conditions proposed by the Madonna, though 
these conditions exiled them for three years 
from the very centre of their operations. 
They therefore retired to the appointed dis- 
tance, and iafested all Calabria except Nico- 
tera and its environs. 

The stated interval had elapsed three days 
when they returned, to their great joy; for 
some had lovers, some families, and some) 
friends, as well at Sylla as at Monteleone 
and Pezzo. Every where else they had re- 
garded themselves as exiles: here, on the 
contrary, they were at home. 

Thus, on the morning of the storm, these 
fine fellows, in a house some steps from the 
road, were glass in hand tranquilly celebrating 
their return, when Marco Brandi, happening 
to go out, spied Corporal Bombarda, who, as 





he had written to Maitre Adam, was going 
to spend his furlough in the midst of his. 
family. Marco had inherited from his fa-. 


ther a hatred for uniforms. Perhaps under 





other circumstances he would not have in- 
termeddled with the young artillerist ; but a| 
few glasses of Calabrian Muscat had gotten. 


this view, he struck into the road and walked 
side by side with the corporal. After an in- 
stant of silence, which the young men em- 
ployed in regarding each other— 

“ You are a military man?” said Brandi, 
measuring the corporal from head to foot. 

“‘ Slightly,’”’ replied Bombarda, twirling his 
moustache. 

‘In what corps?’ continued the bandit. 

‘In the foot artillery,” answered the sol- 
dier, in a tone indicative of the superiority 
which he accorded this regiment over all 
others. 

“ A poor corps!” quoth Marco Brandi, 
protruding his lower lip in sign of contempt. 

There was a moment of silence, during 
which Corporal Bombarda appeared to reflect 
profoundly on what he had just heard, as if 
he had not clearly understood. 

‘** You said?” 

‘‘T said a poor corps!”’ continued his in- 
terlocutor, with the same coolness. 

‘“ And why so, if you please, my little fei- 
low ?’’ said the corporal. 

‘“‘ Because it is a corps which makes more 
smoke than fire, more noise than work ; that’s 
why. And what rank do you occupy in the 
artillery ?” 

“ The grade of corporal,” said Bombarda, 
with an air of certainty that his personal po- 
sition would raise him in the eyes of his fel- 
low traveller. 

‘A pitifulrank!’’ murmured Marco Brandi, 
this time protruding both lips in token of dis- 
gust. 

“ What do you mean by pitiful rank ?” 
cried the young man, still doubting that any 


one had really the impudence to pronounce 


such words before him. 

‘‘No doubt about it!’ replied Marco; 
“don’t you know the proverb, ‘ Bisogna diect 
otto caporali per far’ un’ coglione? ’’* 

The bandit had not finished these words, 
before the cannoneer had his sabre in hand. 

‘‘You see I tell the truth,’’ said Marco 
Brandi, stepping back; “‘ you draw your sa- 
bre on an unarmed man.” 

« You are right,” said Bombarda, resheath- 
ing his sword; ‘but havn’t you a knife ?”’ 

“Does a Calabrian ever travel without 
one?’’ replied Marco, drawing from his 


into his head, and he resolved not to let the breeches pocket the instrument demanded. 


traveller finish his journey peaceably. With 


*4‘Tt takes eighteen corporals to make a churl.” 
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* Good!”’ said the corporal, following his 
example. ‘‘ With how many inches shall 
we fight ?” 

‘‘ With the whole blade,” said the bandit; 
‘in this way there will be no opportunity to 
cheat.’’t 

‘So be it!” cried the cannoneer, putting 
himself en garde. 

* And now,” added his adversary, ‘‘ do 
you wish me to tell you one thing more to 
increase your courage should it fail? If you 
kill me, you will be made a serjeant.”’ 

“ Why so?” 

** Because I am Marco Brandi.” 

«“ En garde!”’ said the soldier. 

*‘ Defend yourself !’’ said the bandit. 

The two young men threw themselves 
upon each other, animated with that rage 
which only southerners feel. Terrible to 
see, would have been this knife-duel on the 
high road, illuminated by the lightning and 
accompanied by the thunder. But as there 


Was no witness, none can tell what happened. 
A troop of sdirri, on the march from Reggio 
to Cosenza, as they debouched at the angle 
of the road, saw a man fall with a loud cry, 


and another take flight on perceiving them. 
The gendarmes thought that an assassination 
had just been committed, and fired on the 
fugitive. Marco Brandi, struck in the side, 
despaired of regaining the mountain, and 
threw himself into the first house which pre- 
sented itself. We have seen how he chanced 
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poral Bombarda hanging between life and 
death ; and for these three days did the old 
man pray equally for the murderer and his 
victim, while Gelsomina watched between 
the two dying men who lay in the same 
chamber, like the angel of hope and resig. 
nation. As to old Babilana, she had under- 
stood nothing at all, except that there were 
\two wounded men in the house. She there- 
fore ravelled lint and cut bandages ; only, as 
one of the sufferers was her son, from time 
to time she wiped away a tear with the back 
of her hand, without interrupting her duties. 

The only surgeon in Nicotera was a kind 
of barber, talkative but credulous, who was 
informed that the two young men were re- 
turning together when they had been at- 
tacked and left for dead by the troop of Marco 
Brandi. The detachment which had chased 
the assassin, had continued its route to Co- 
senza, persuaded that the brigand had re- 
joined his men; so that nobody in the vil- 
lage suspected the real state of affairs. The 
two wounded men themselves, were Jong in 
comprehending how they happened to be 
together. They had been recommended to 
keep silent, and whenever Marco Brandies- 
sayed to speak, Gelsomina placed her hand 
on his mouth; and as he very much liked 
this method of imposing silence, he held his 
tongue with great docility. As to the cor- 
poral, his sister produced the same effect on 
him without employing the same means; 





| 


to demand hospitality of the very father of| she only had to place her finger on her lips; 


the unfortunate Bombarda, and how the old 
man, in the first transports of his grief, would 
doubtless have delivered him over to his pur- 
suers, had it not been for the silent but ex- 
pressive prayer of Gelsomina. 

Maitre Adam had need of all the love he 


and then the young descendant of the Greeks, 
slender, noble and graceful as her ancestors, 
seemed in her antique pose, to be some statue 
of Silence recovered from the ruins of Her- 
culaneum and Pompeii. 

At last, the wounded men were permitted 


bore his daughter to stifle the paternal cry | to speak in a low voice, which was a sort of 
for vengeance which came from the bottom | dialogue peculiarly pleasant to Marco Brandi. 


of his heart. 


But after the first struggle was | To hear what he had to say, Gelsomina had 


over, he was sublime both in grandeur and |to lean over his bed, and his voice was 80 


simplicity. The two wounds were serious : 


weak, that she was obliged to place her 


for three days were Marco Brandi and Cor-| cheeks almost in contact with his lips. Nev- 


tIn Calabria and Sicily the knife is the weapon gener- 


ally employed in fights. According to the gravity of the 


offence, or the bitterness of feeling on both sides, they 


ertheless, feeble as was his voice, Marco 
had always to relate circumstances of an ex- 
traordinary length, contrasting strongly with 





fight with one, two or three inches of the blade, or again the short communications of the corpor al on 


with the whole of it. In the first case, the combatants the other side of the chamber. 


catch the blade between the thumb and forefinger, at one, 
two, or three inches from the point, so that it is prevented 
from going any deeper than has been agreed. 


Although 
Bombarda had been much the more seriously 
wounded, yet by one of the fantastic and m0 
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explicable caprices of the human ve aed 
tion, he was the first to regain the complete 
sound of his voice. He profited thereby to 
demand of Marco Brandi, during a moment’s | 
absence on the part of Gelsomina, what had | 
happened from the moment when he had lost 
consciousness. The bandit, who had no rea- 
son to speak low to the corporal, found his | 
voice to reply to him. In turn, the corporal | 
informed him who his father was, and how) 
his fortunes had been declining ever since 

the incident of the Madonna. Marco Brandi | 
remarked that the successive evils of this’ 
family came from himself, and being a brave 

and honest fellow, he resolved torepair them | 
by marrying Gelsomina. So when she came | 
in, under pretext of the fatigue caused by | 
the preceding dialogue, he had with her in) 
alow voice one of the longest and most ani- | 
mated conversations that he had ever under- | 
taken. Gelsomina replied only by blushing; | 
then suddenly, and without any intimation 
of the stoppage of the interview, she ran to 





lover with less vexation than might have 
been expected. 

These things induced a serious fit of re- 
flection in Marco Brandi. As we have al- 
ready informed our readers, he had never 
been an enthusiast in his profession ; he had 
only followed it with honour and courage, 
because these qualities existed in him and 
he would have carried them into any sphere 
of life he might have occupied. He there- 
fore told Gelsomina not to distress herself on 
that account, that he saw the justice of the 
old man’s reasoning, that he was ready to 
sacrifice his profession to his love, and that 
since her father’s consent depended only on 
his abdication, he would abdicate; only, he 
would have to change his locality and dwell 
in a country where he was less celebrated. 
The fortune which his father had put out for 
him, joined to his portion of the common 
stock of the troop, was sufficient not only to 
bear the expenses of removing to however 
great a distance, but also to assure him, 


her father saying, ‘ Oh, father, I shall die of | wherever he might fix his home, not a bril- 


vexation if you do not consent at once.” 
Maitre Adam heard all the little confes- 
sions of his daughter like a man who per- 
ceives the gravity of such a confidence. He 
had never intended to cross Gelsomina in 
her love, and in regard to fortune, his perso- 
nal position did not permit him to have very 
exorbitant pretensions in the settlement of 
his children. Nevertheless, he made some 
remarks to Gelsomina on the social position 
of her future husband; not that the bandit’s 
profession was not lucrative and honorable, 
when followed from childhood, as it had 
been by Marco Bandi, but it offered a wife 
too many chances of becoming a widow.— 
Gelsomina then cited to her father the ex- 
amples of many young girls of the vicinity, 
who had contracted such marriages and had 
been happy. But the old man was inflexi- 
ble; it was a matter of foresight and not of 
prejudice, with him. In vain did Gelsomina 
recall -to him old Placido Brandi, living a 
patriarchal life at Cosenza; Maitre Adam 
replied that he was an exception, that all 
had depended on a cord more or less strong, 
and that it would not do to found upon such 
possibilities the happiness of one’s life.— 
There was some truth in all this, and Gelso- 
mina carried her father’s answer to her 


liant fortune indeed, but an easy and tran- 
quil existence, which would give Maitre 
Adam the power of painting on all the white 
walls, powerless Madonnas and insolvent 
/souls in purgatory. 

This proposition, in the present state of 
affairs, was the most pleasant to Maitre 
Adam, for it squared marvellously with his 
plans for the future ; he therefore accepted it 
with the same frankness with which it was 
made. Marco Brandi exchanged his love 
with the daughter and his word with the fa- 
ther; a kiss was the seal of the one and a 
squeeze of the hand the guaranty of the 
other. Then, as Corporal Bombarda, being 
brought by the reasonings of his room-mate 
to more correct ideas about military service, 
saw in his condition only a hopeless slavery, 
he resolved to share the fortunes of his fam- 
ily. Thus, at the end of six weeks, the two 
young men came out arm and arm from the 
house of Maitre Adam, the one to resign his 
chieftancy of the bandits, the other his cor- 
poralship. 


VII. 
CRONY MATTEO’S THREE SOUS. 


As to Maftre Adam, what had decided 
j him to quit Nicotera and fix his domicile 
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elsewhere, was, first his love for Gelsomina 
which made it impossible for him to think of 
ever separating from his cherished daughter ; 
secondly, the state of hopeless poverty to 
which he found himself reduced. 

We have said that his hospitality was sub- 
lime in grandeur and simplicity. Jn fact, 
not only had the old man in giving an asy- 
lum to Marco Brandi, forgotten his ven- 
geance, but also his poverty. The daily wants 
of the two patients had in fact very soon re- 
called it, but he had nobly submitted to all’ 
the consequences of the good action which’ 
he had undertaken. He had, in order to 
supply the double wants of those who were 
sick, gradually gotten rid of the least neces- 
sary furniture of his little establishment. 
Then from these he had passed, by little and 
little, to furniture in use; finally, he had 
been compelled to confess his distress to 
Gelsomina, who had immediately put at his 
disposal her gold needles, her ear-rings and 
her necklace. 

The old man had sold them with tears in 
his eyes; but during the first month the sick | 


had not wanted any care or any remedy.| 


After that period, Maitre Adam who had al- 
ways paid cash, had had credit for a week; 
but the last eight days of recovery had pass- 
ed with more difficulty, for not only did the 
creditors claim the price of articles furnish- 
ed, but also would not furnish any more. 
Yet, these days had passed; and as neither 
the Corporal nor Marco Brandi had had lei- 
sure to examine the house when they came 


which it was reduced when they went out. 
Moreover, as Maitre Adam did not like for 
his son to take the road again without some- 
thing to jingle in his pockets, he made an 
appeal to the old friendship of his crony 
Mattéo, who at first threw a thousand diffi- 





culties in the way, but, at last, conquered 


by solicitations, ran the risk, miser as he 
was, of lending him three sous on condition | 
of an express promise from Maitre Adam, | 


that if he was not reimbursed at the end of 
eight days, he would give him security for 
it. The artist subscribed to this condition; 
so that when the poor father grasped the 
hand of his son, he was able to slip therein 
this last mark of his paternal providence, 
which, small as it was, Bombarda was care- 





ful not to refuse. In fact he was far from 
suspecting that in accepting it he was be- 
coming three sous richer than his father. 
Not before the young people were gone, 
did Maitre Adam, feel all his desolation, 
His house was empty, and of the little furni. 
ture that once garnished it, there remained 
only the two beds of the wounded men, 
Gelsomina sat on one of them and Maitre 
Adam on the other, while old Babilana was 
getting ready for supper the remains of their 
provisions, which, exhausted in one or two 
meals, would leave the poor family without 
resources. Gelsomina was weeping. Maitre 
Adam absorbed in thought, was seeking in 
the inmost recesses of his genius, some 
means of escaping from his difficulties, 
Suddenly a luminous idea seemed to flash 
across his mind, and he arose and embraced 
his daughter. He had just decided that she 
should go on the morrow and pass with an 
aunt of her’s at Tropea (who had often ask- 
ed for her, without his ever consenting to 
let her go,) the remainder of the time, until 
the arrival of Marco Brandi. In this way, 
at least Gelsomina would be exempt from all 
the privations from which he could not ex- 
tricate her if she remained, and which he 
and Babilana would find means to endure, so 
long as they did not affect the daughter. 
Gelsomina made some objections, but over- 
come by the entreaties of her father, she 
consented to set out the next day. There- 
fore at day break Maitre Adam went to bor- 


row Balaam of Fra Bracalone, with whom he 
in, they had not perceived the nakedness to 


had maintained the most pleasant relations 
since their bargain. As it was not collec- 
tion day, the sacristan willingly lent his ass. 
Gelsomina took leave of her mother and 
mounted the back of Balaam, who took the 
road rejoicing that he was carrying a weight 
so much less than common. 

Maitre Adam had chosen this early hour, 
in order that his daughter might find at her 
aunt’s a breakfast which she would have 
looked for in vain at home. In fact, her re- 
lative received her with great attention, and 
was very kind to her brother-in-law. She 
would have been pleased to keep him one 
day with Gelsomina; but the old man re- 
membered that he had left Babilana at home 
alone, and without provisions or money to 
buy them. So he would not take a seat at 
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the table, alleging that he had promised to|nothing to be made by it, whether he kills 
return Balaam by noon. But he asked per- | or cures me; the day after to-morrow I shall 
mission to pocket his part of the breakfast, | be dead for want of help; that’s all. Per- 
to eat on the road as he said, but in reality | haps also they will then stone the scoundrel 
to carry to his wife. Then he took leave of of a doctor; that would be gratifying to 
Gelsomina, promising to return for her as me.” 
soon as possible. ‘You are not going to die in earnest 
A new disaster awaited Maitre Adam on then?’ said the good old Babilana, who was 
his return. The landlord of the house which | beginning to understand. 
he inhabited, who for some time had dunned| ‘Not such @ fool!” said Maftre Adam; 
him for the three quarters of rent due, had | « but if they once believe me dead, the cred- 
levied on the property. When he learned itors will not perhaps be so hard on you. As 
this, Maftre Adam saw clearly that the con-| to myself, I shall arrange the matter with 
test was at an end, and that he must yield; Fra Bracalone who has promised to watch 
he took from his pocket the provisions for| by me, and I shall slip off to Rome, where 
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his wife, assuring her that he had had his| 
part, and while she quitted for an instant, to 
attend to them, the rosary which she me- 
chanically told whenever the cares of the, 
house left her time to say her prayers, he 
walked up and down with the agitation which 
always precedes a desperate resolution. Fi- 
nally, he stopped before Babilana, with his 
arms crossed, and like a man who has made 
his decision. 

“Well!” said the poor old woman, with 
an instinctive feeling of terror. 

“Wife!” said Maitre Adam, ‘the time is 
come to have courage.”’ 

“To have courage!” repeated she, in a 
tone half passive, half interrogative. 

“Certainly! They have seized the fur- 
niture to-day, and to-morrow they will seize 
me,”’ 

“They will seize you?’ murmured the 
oldwoman. ‘ But are we not to go from this 
unlucky country, with our children and our 
son-in-law?” 

“Yes, but they will not let me go!” 

“They will not let yougo! How then?” 

“There remains only one resource then, 
wife !”” 

“What ?” 

“To die !” 

“> ie!” cried the poor creature, drop- 
Pi: tae morsel of bread which, with trem- 
bung hand, she was carrying to her lips. 

“Yes indeed ! to die. It is the only means 
I have of living quietly.” 

‘Explain yourself,” said the old woman. 


19? 


you will all come and join me.” 

“To Rome!” 

“Yes, to Rome. It is the country of the 
arts. There, my talent here despised, will 
perhaps be appreciated; moreover, I want 
to see that famous ‘Last Judgment’ of Mi- 
chael Angelo, which is so much talked 
about.” 

‘“What is Michael Angelo?” interrupted 
Babilana. 

‘He is a brave fellow who, like myself, 
painted souls in purgatory; well! we shall 
see if we can’t match him.” 

‘“‘T expect no good of all this,” replied the 
old woman shaking her head, “it is tempt- 
ing Providence.” 

‘“‘ How the deuce can anything worse hap- 
pen to us than has happened? Desperate 
situations have this advantage, that they can 
change only for the better. Go for the phy- 
sician wife.”’ 

‘Suppose he should come!” 

“Tf he should come, it might change the 
affair considerable, for I should be in danger 
of dying in earnest. But don’t disturb your- 
self, he won’t come; go then, go.” 

‘«‘T must do it, since you will have it so,”’ 
said the old woman, accustomed for the last 
twenty-five years to passive obedience. 

And she went after the doctor. 

Maitre Adam, left alone, approached the 
fragment of a mirror by which he was in the 
habit of shaving, and began to paint his face 
after the fashion of an actor who is to play 
the ghost of Ninus in Semiramis. We have 





“Listen!’’ said Maftre Adam. “I shall 
take to bed; you will hasten for the doctor 
who will not come, knowing that there is 


explained the talents of our hero too clearly 
for it to be doubted that they could fail when 
|exercised on himself and in so grave a case. 
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Very soon the old man’s face exhibited all 
the symptoms of a mortal malady in its last 
stages. Maitre Adam followed its course 
with a real satisfaction. At length, when 
he thought himself sufficiently disguised, he 
lighted his last candle, arranged his light as 
well as Rembrandt could have done it, and 
lay down on one of the beds. 

Scarcely were these preparations com- 
pleted, when Babilana returned. As Maitre 
Adam had predicted, the physician had re- 
fused, not to come, but to come then, put- 
ting off his visit until after more urgent 
calls. The old woman was come to bring 
this answer, when she saw Maitre Adam ex- 
tended on his bed, and lighted only by the 
flickering and funereal light of his last can- 
dle. The appearance of his agony was such 
that although she had been forewarned, Ba- 
bilana sent forth a cry of horror, as she saw 
that pale and distorted countenance. Maftre 
Adam hasten to re-assure her, but whatever 
he could say, she was still trembling when 
some one knocked at the door. 

It was the landlord, accompanied by con- 
stables. He had heard of Maitre Adam’s 
sudden indisposition, and feared some suit 
with the heirs; therefore he desired if pos- 
sible to carry off the furniture while the 
painter was alive. This was not a difficult 
operation. After having visited the first 
apartment which was nearly empty, they en- 
tered the second, and without being moved 
by the lamentations of the dying man, they 
took possession of the couch opposite to the 
one which he occupied. Then remarking 
that by a refinement of sybaritism, entirely 
unbecoming in a debtor, he had chosen the 
best bed to die in, they gently lifted up the 
mattrass on which he lay, adroitly drew out 
the two lower ones, and replaced him. Du- 
ring this time, Babilana wept and prayed; 
but a landlord, in all countries, is a being set 
apart, and not accessible to prayers and 
tears; so that all she said was of no avail. 
The constables finally went away, leaving 
the house empty and the chests open. It is 
true that the unlucky landlord had only 
about 12,000 livres yearly income, which in 
Calabria, would amount to about 50,000 
while the sum owed him by Maitre Adam 
might have been ten crowns. 


“Well! my poor man,” said Babilana, 
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after the men were gone, ‘‘ what have we 
gained by this farce ?”’ 

‘‘ We have thereby gained,”’ replied Mat. 
tre Adam, ‘“‘a good bed for you. If I had 
been up, they would have taken everything, 
But hush, some body is knocking.”’ 

‘It is your crony Mattéo,’”’ said Babila- 
na, after recounoitring through the key-hole, 

‘Well! let him in. Only remember that 
for him, I’m dead. Do you understand ?” 

The old woman indicated her intelligence 
by a gesture of her head and went to open 
the door. Maitre Adam crossed his hands 
on his breast, closed his eyes, and opened 
his mouth. 

‘There my poor gossip!” said Mattéo as 
he came in, “ that’s what we must all come 
to!” 

‘“O yes!” replied Babilana. ‘The Lord 
has removed him to a better world.” 

‘* And how was he taken?” 


‘He was taken with a great weakness in 
the legs and an awful rumbling in his head.” 

“‘ That’s exactly what I feel when I have 
taken a drink or two,” replied Mattéo. 

‘Alas! That was not the reason. The poor 
man had not taken anything for four and 
twenty hours. (The old woman undesign- 
edly told the truth.) Then our landlord 
came and took everything as you see.” 

Mattéo indicated that he saw perfectly. 

‘‘So that,’’ continued the old woman, 
“that gave him the last blow. They were 
hardly out of the house before he died, you 
may say that they killed him. Alas! alas!” 

‘Some creditors are very pitiless,’’ said 
the gossip. ‘You know, mother, that your 
husband owed me three sous.”’ 

‘OQ yes! the poor man told me before he 
died, and he regretted very much not being 
able to pay you.” 

‘Did he tell you also, that he had prom- 
ised me security to answer for them.” 

‘Yes, certainly, but you see yourself, 
there is nothing left.” 


“To go where he is going, he has no need 
of his Greek cap. I always wanted it while 
he was alive; it will be a memento of him 
now that he is dead; and for it, I will let 
you off with the three sows.” 


‘Impossible!’ cried the old woman. 
‘He requested to be buried in it. Oh my 
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God! Such a good man! I would not for 
a kingdom neglect one of his wishes.”’ 

«« That’s a curious idea, to be buried in his 
Greek cap. Is he afraid of a cold in his 
head,” said Mattéo. 

«Oh my God!” said Babilana, as if over- 
come with grief. 

“Very well, mother,” quoth Mattéo, I 
leave you, because I am so sympathetic that I 
can’t see you weep without weeping myself. 
But it is no less true that your husband 
owed me three sous and promised me a se- 
curity.” 

« Well!” 

“Well, I tell you that since you can’t pay 
me the three sows, I shall not scruple to take 
the security wherever I find it. Good bye, 
mother.” 

“Good bye Job’s friend,” said the old 
woman. 

“Ah! ah!” said Mattéo, as he shut the 
door. ‘You appear to hold on to your 
Greek cap, my good man. Well! I hold on 
to it too. We shall see which of us is most 
obstinate !”’ 

[Zo be Continued.] 





THE TWO CROSSES. 


HIow white and pure uplifted to the skies, 

And meekly pointing to the happier home, 

All silently beneath the o’erarching dome, 
Those marble crosses rise. 


A double life they tell of; two, yet one, 

The bud, the tree; the early dawn, the noon; 

Both faded from the earth—ah! all too soon 
Their mortal race was run, 


Sleep, sleep, they seem to say—not to their dead, 

For they sleep not, God’s brightest angels they ! 

Crowned, glorified, with many a holy ray 
Around each gentle head. 


But sleep, sleep passion, sleep forever pride, 

Let no earth thought shut out the thought of God; 

Thus to my heart speak, rising from the sod, 
Those crosses side by side. 


I saw them first when far the church yard lay 

Beneath my feet, and in the twilight hushed 

A thought, a wish, swift to my full beart rushed, 
Would 1 were pure as they. 


Would I could bear so passionless a breast 

As their cold marble to each watching star, 

Or that my gaze would seek like theirs afar 
The realms of peace and rest. 


Vou. XIX---63 


At morn and eve ny pathway lies each day, 

A weary pathway, often, near the spot, 

Where gleams their lowly beauty unforgot 
Across the toilsome way. 


In storm or sunshine, upward, upward still, 
With their meek front unchanged by gloom or light, 
They stand, God facing, ever true and bright, 

As if they did His will. 


And thus a message to my soul they tell, 
Which warns me softly ’mid the toil and strife, 
To keep a purity like theirs through life, 

And guard my footsteps well. 


Sweet monitors! bright sentinels of love, 

Ye speak a truth that never will depart, 

A truth that turns the earth-stained look and heart 
To better life above. 


Caro.tine Howarp. 





MODERN REPUBLICANISM. 


If we trace the beginnings of Modern Re- 
publicanism, if we look back to see the ori- 
gin of the democratic feeling, and to learn 
the practical commencement of that free- 
dom which England and America alike en- 
joy, we should turn our eyes deeper into 
the past than the English Revolution of 1688 
or even the great rebellion of Hampden and 
of Cromwell. We are too apt to consider a 
great event only when it makes itself appa- 
rent by being forced upon our attention; 
we forget its true commencement; we do 
not consider that great events and critical 
periods in the world’s history have their in- 
fancy and childhood, and that the characters 
of these great events is determined by the 
peculiarities of the nations and individuals 
that accompany their progress to maturity. 
If we look to the conception of the idea of 
republicanism and modern freedom, we find 
it in the character and conduct of Luther, in 
the writings and teachings of John Calvin 
and John Knox, and in the progress of the 
spirit of reformation. Resistance to unjust 
authority is democracy, and the organization 
of government on that principle is Republi- 
canism. 

This idea was the Reformation. It began 
in spiritual things; the truths made men free, 
and they became free indeed. We see in 
the Reformation no resistance to temporal 
authority, unless where it was joined with 
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and used to enforce spiritual tyranny. In 
some countries the rulers took part, and took 
the lead in the Reform, and the temporal 
power was not impaired. Indeed the divine 
rights of kings was more clearly taught under 
the protesting clergy; for they had access 
to the Bible and learned that the powers 
that be are ordained of God, &c. As they de- 
nied the Pope’s power to dethrone a monarch, 
they therefore more firmly fixed him in his 
seat. Still, the idea of resistance was there, 
clearly expressed in respect to the spiritual, 
as clearly implied, and by some understood, 
in regard to the temporal power; and it 
wanted but an opportunity and an effort to 
show to all that the king was not divine, that 
he might be resisted without doing wrong, 
and that blood royal might be shed without 
calling, as did that of Abel, for vengeance. 
This opportunity was afforded by one who 
had no intention of so doing, one who valued 
the prerogatives of the crown higher than 
any other monarch, and who would not for 
the world have countenanced republican 
tendencies. Queen Elizabeth we regard as 
the unconscious expounder of that principle 
which has swept down the thrones of kings, 
and which is still destined in its wild march 
to sweep them away. 

When, by her order, the head of Mary, 
Queen of Scots, rolled on the scaffold, then, 
by that fall, was struck the first liberty note 
in Europe. 

It seemed an ordinary execution—a crim- 
inal suffering decapitation in an obscure 
part of England, with few spectators and 
but little ceremony to make it different from 
any other execution, and appearing to be 
nothing more than the vengeance of one 
woman upon another. The persons who 
participated in this killing, she who directed 
it, those who then and since have mourned 
it, did not know what they were doing, or 
directing, or regretting. 

Yet, rightly considered, how much was 
involved in that execution; rightly heard, 
how thoroughly and loudly was the stroke 
of that axe to ring through Europe and the 
world, rousing minds to think and men to 
act and strive, until in the succeeding cen- 
tury its echo was heard in the heart of Eng- 
land as the axe again fell on a royal neck, 
and the head of Charles First rolled on the 
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scaffold at White Hall—and still again this 
redoubled echo, passing on and crossing the 
seas, was in another century again heard in 
the gay capita: of despotic France, when 
another kingly head fell, not for his own, but 
for the faults of the system he represented 
and those of the kings he succeeded. A cen- 
tury has intervened between each note of 
this terrible democratic music; the reverbe- 
ration has been distant, yet how awfully 
distinct in each case and with what increas- 
ing power and destruction has it come, 
These blows have been as if inflicted by 
some mighty comet of irregular course and 
uncertain orbit, whose coming is hidden un- 
til its force is felt, and which shows con- 
stantly increasing power and danger when 
it does come. Who can say when or where 
the bolt may next fall; for that it will come 
again we must infer from its past course, 
and when it appears its increased momentum 
will make its coming terrible. -And the be- 
ginning of all this we trace in the beheading 
of Mary Stuart. We propose to consider 
these things, to analyze these three notes of 
democratic music, to examine and describe 
the blows struck for freedom, from the first 
almost silent lightning like stroke at For- 
thingay, to the thunder crash and world- 
wide explosion that with its lurid glare light- 
ed up Paris and the whole of Europe. We 
consider each of these things to be distinct 
parts of one whole; each a type of its cen- 
tury, and each specially deserving of impor- 
tant consideration by the student of history. 
And the end of this thunder tone is not yet; 
it may as soon be chained as the earthquake ; 
and as sure as that has once come and will 
come again, so sure will this upheaval of the 
people occur, and thrones and despotisms be 
toppled down. As we consider these politi- 
cal tornados, that rose and raged with some 
hapless monarch for a centre, we shall find 
that they commenced by small beginnings, 
and gradually increased and swelled until 
they became terrible and destructive. We 
shall see too that while each one was more 
dreadful than its predecessor, the central 
point, the supposed cause and origin of this 
moral tempest, the king to be destroyed, 
proved in point of moral character inversely 
better as the ruin was more wide spread and 
more thorough. Louis of France was s0 
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good that he was really good for nothing; 
amiable and weak he perished, the King 
Log of his time; he could neither destroy 
his enemies nor escape them, and was him- 
self destroyed without resistance. 

Charles First more fitly resembled King 
Stork, and apart from the desire and attempt 
to prey on his subjects, had few personal 
faults, except a habit his father taught him, 
called by him King-craft, and by ordinary 
mortals known as lying and cheating. But 
the third one, or rather the first in point of 
time, about whom so much romantic ink has 
been shed, was undoubtedly the worst of this 
trio of unfortunates. No one ever called hera 
martyr; the name, often misapplied, would, 
in her case, have been impiously used. She 
fully merits the character of a really bad 
woman, than which we know of no worse 
title that can be affixed to the name of any 
individual. For, as the female character ap- 
proaches the angelic in some respects of ex- 
cellence, so does it when fallen from its high 
estate of purity bring forcibly to mind that 
other fallen angel, of whom we read in holy 
writ, and of whom Milton has written so 
wisely and so well. A bad woman can de- 
scend to depths of infamy, of which a man 
can have no conception. But let us turn 
back, consider the times and the character 
of the parties in these deeds of blood, for such 
they were, however much we may justify them 
by the necessities of the case, or by the char- 
acter and conduct of the individual sufferers. 
And we will consider them all, each in turn, 
and examine them in their representative 
character, as types of various kinds of liberty. 
We will trace the yrogress of human free- 
dom by these mile-stones ; or rather by this 
time piece, where the bloody axe strikes the 
hours and rings out at once the knell of 
kings and thrones, and also the joyful jubilee 
of nations. 

We regard Mary Stuart’s death as most 
important in its results, not only because it 
was the first of the series, but also because 
in it was involved the principles that brought 
her grandson’s head to the block. 

In fact, the beheading of Charles and the 
revolution which caused it was not simply a 
thing following, it was a natural consequence 
of Mary’s death; and this we think can be 
readily proved. Consider then the time and 


the persons. Mary Stuart, young, beauti- 
ful, accomplished, wise, witty, and fond of 
gaiety, left with heartfelt regret the court of 
France for her own stormy clime and stern 
people. She had been brought up in the 
household of her mother-in-law, Catharine 
de Medicis, under the care of her uncle, of 
the House of Guise, and in the most wick- 
ed, the most licentious, the most deceitful 
and cruel court of Europe. If history con- 
tains a woman whose character was more 
detestable than that of Catharine, we have 
never yet been able to meet with it. She 
stands pre-eminent in crime, chief miscreant 
of her sex, unapproachable in the height of 
villainy to which she attained; poisoner, as- 
sassin, on a small scale, and murderer on a 
large one, corruptor of morals in a court and 
country already corrupt, a planner and exe- 
cutor of crimes from which men of blood 
shrunk back, she appears the mightiest in- 
strument of evil, unmixed with any good, 
that has ever appeared in the universe since 
Satan fell from Heaven. Indeed, to our 
mind, the most complete exhibition of fiend- 
ish malice and fiendish wisdom is seen, 
when this woman successfully planned and 
accomplished the slaughter of the Hugue- 
nots. And if ever the Devil appeared on 
earth in a human form, it was when Catha- 
rine de Medicis leaned from the window of 
her palace on St. Bartholomew’s day to hark 
on the murderers of those who trusted her, 
when her ten years contemplated treachery 
and slaughter at last succeeded; or when 
she turned to rebuke her son for his faint 
heartedness, and placed a musket in his 
hands that he might shoot down the flying 
wretches. This was not all; she possessed 
talent and influence enough to bind in pow- 
erful league the princes of Europe to put 
down the free principles of the reformation, 
and to destroy all who held them. This was 
planned in secret, and it shows what a mas- 
ter mind this infernal woman possessed. 
This terrible league was formed to accom- 
plish this purpose, and her part of it, the mas- 
sacre of her own subjects, she ruthlessly car- 
ried out. Another part, the invasion of 
England by the Armada, was defeated by 
the good fortune and courage of Elizabeth ; 
and a third effort resulted, after long years 





of persecution and bloodshed, in the suc- 
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cessful revolt of the Netherlands against the|planned. Mary attempts to carry out the 
power of Spain, and the establishment of lessons in ruling by cajolery and by force, 
the free government of the United Provinces. |that she had learned from Catharine; but 
Catharine’s plans were frustrated wherever there were no Guises in Scotland, and in- 
she herself was not present, yet with what) stead of the Cardinal of Lorraine to assist, 
vigour and secresy she planned and acted, there was John Knox to oppose her. Instead 
the records of that time show. This band of submission to the monarch as a divine 


of assassins had declared secret and open authority, she heard the bold reformer as- 


war against the life of every reformed sov-|sert that if kings neglected their duty and 
ereign and against the liberty of every peo-| resisted the law of God, their subjects owed 
ple tending to freedom. It was a bold dar-| them no obedience. 

ing effort to stifle in its births all that has}; However much Mary differed from the 
been at work in America and Europe to ren-| mass of her people, and whatever may have 
ovate the human race from that time to the| been her intentions against their liberties, 
present. It was a league of monarchs|civil and religious, she was certainly popu- 


against the people—an association of the 


powers of darkness against the principles 
and the sons of light. 


Such was the woman under whose care 


and teachings Mary Stuart grew up, and by. 


whom her mind was cultivated and her prin- 
ciples formed. And we should err greatly 
if we supposed Catharine to have b :en a re- 
pulsive woman; she possessed wit and wis- 


lar among them until some short time after 
she married Darnley. ‘To every one mar- 
riage is a highly important step; with her it 
involved everything, crown, character, life 
and reputation; it was the turning point of 
her destiny. 

This marriage is generally considered to 
have been a love match; as such however, 
we cannot consider it. 

















With our opinion of 


dom, was pleasing and even fascinating in| the character of Mary, we cannot allow her 
manner, and her court was the most gay ‘and to be considered such a fool as to marry a 


polished, as she herself was the most strong silly handsome boy for love. 
minded and accomplished monarch in Eu-| She was anything but a fool; one of the 
rope. wisest, shrewdest women of her age, an 
In this league of despotic princes, Mary Stu-' age that produced many highly accomplished 
art was enrolled a member; and although she and strong-minded women. Although her 
had left France before its many crimes were ‘Passions were strong, yet she had been 
committed or attempted, yet the actuating, trained in a school that taught her to control 
principles of the league were as well under- | them, and least of all, was she likely to be 
stood by her as by its other members. If;moved by such a passion for such aman. To 
Elizabeth had tried, condemned and executed | imagine that this strong, shrewd, far-seeing 
her as one of a league banded together| woman—educated in the most highly culti- 
against the liberties of the human race, as! vated court in Europe—surrounded by the 
one of a company of assassins who had per-|men of her age most renowned for genius 
petrated the massacre of St. Bartholomew— | and wisdom—accustomed to receive the ho- 
if this purpose had been declared, and the| mage and reject the addresses of the hand- 
act avowed to be an act of retaliation—pos-|some, accomplished and high bred cavaliers 
terity could not have blamed the deed. It | of the day, not of Scotland only, but of all 
was not put in this light; it appeared more Europe—a widow too, with the innocent ig- 
as an act of private vengeance, because of a norance of her maiden life long since de- 
personal pique, and therefore it is that so parted—an ambitious woman, anxious to 
much execration has been heaped upon its|rule absolutely in Scotland, and to acquire 
perpetrators. But we are anticipating. When the sovereignty of England also; to suppose 
Mary entered Scotland she was then a mem- that this woman should have fallen in love 
ber of this league ; her mother, the sister of with a handsome, feeble-minded boy of nine- 





the Guises, had been so before her; the mas-. 


sacre of the Huguenots was not then exe- 
cuted, and perhape had not then been fully | 


teen, younger than herself in years and in 
experience—a nobleman, yet an uneducated 
one—amiable, yet of violent and uncontroll- 
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ed passions—proud, yet easily 9 veoverned by | Medicis was no light matter. Darnley evi- 
favourites, a mere puppet in the hands of dently feared and shunned her. In so wild 
those who flattered him—to suppose this is a country and with so fierce a people as Scot- 
to give Mary a character for weakness of land, agents could soon be found to accom- 
mind that of itself almost justifies her de-|plish any deed however bloody, and the 
thronement and death. For aking to marry| wishes of a monarch are easily understood 
badly is to commit a sin against the nation;|and readily executed. It was at once seen 
it entails misery and imbecility on the blood | that Mary’s indifference had turned into dis- 
royal. No! Mary did not marry for love; like to her husband, and that she had cause 
her second marriage like her first, was a| for this hatred ; that if he was removed Mary 
marriage of policy. By the first she espous-| would not only be grateful for the release, 
ed the heir of France; by the second, she| but would be at liberty to marry again; and 
hoped to strengthen her claims to the Eng-| now let us see how the case stands ; a beau- 
lish throne. tiful woman, a queen, to be won, and the 
The truth is, that Elizabeth, Mary and life of a weak and hated king in the way. 
Darnley were nearly related and were suc-| Among the active unscrupulous men about 
cessively heirs to the throne of England.|the court was the Earl of Bothwell, a noble- 
The Lennoxes, Darnley’s family, were deep|man of vast powers and possessions, bold, 
in the confidence of the English Catholics,| ambitious, unprincipled. He was a great 
and Mary was striving by her marriage to|favorite with the queen; and although he 
secure a party in England, that she might was already married, divorces were at that 
ultimately rule the whole island. She out-| time easily obtained in Scotland. 
witted Elizabeth, who wished to secure the} Suddenly, to the surprise of all, Mary seeks 
person of Darnley, angered her by her mar-|a reconciliation with her husband. By her 
riage, and made her fear for her own throne.| blandishments she overcame his fears, and 
This unfledged booby, now married to the iby her strength of mind subdues his feeble 
Queen, was as much pleased as a child with | intellect. The poor lad was sick, and she 
anew toy; and after a time, finding that no| had hastened to visit him and gain his confi- 
power was given him by his better half,;dence. They make a progress together, and 
(better in every sense,) began like a disap- as they approach Edinburgh the king’ s litter 
pointed boy to complain. He expected to! is suddenly turned, before entering the city, 
have been king; she refused him even the|towards a solitary place in the neighbour- 
crown matrimonial. The chief points in this hood called Kirk-in-Field. This house was 
history are too well known to be detailed in possession of a retainer of Lord Bothwell. 
here. The jealousy entertained by Darnley} Here, not without remonstrance, Darnley is 



































towards Rizzio, the conspiracy to murder, 


him, and the assassination in Mary’s pres- 
ence, the separation between king and queen 
in consequence, their apparent reconcilia- 
tion first sought by Mary, Darnley’s violent 
death justly attributed to Bothwell, Mary’s 
speedy marriage with the murderer, the re- 
volt of her subjects, her escape to England, 
and her imprisonment and death there are 
known to all. 

The immediate question with us is whether 
Mary was accessary to Darnley’s death, and 


whether her own life was justly forfeited in| 
consequence. She had always despised her, 





carried, and here for a few days Mary as- 
siduously nursed him, permitting none but 
her own household to attend him. In the 
meantime some one is preparing his destruc- 
tion. As to the means used, it would not do 
to employ poison, nor open violence, for as 
he was under the care of the queen, she 
would be suspected of causing his death. It 
must be done in her absence, and in a man- 
ner to avert suspicion from her and from any 
one else if possible ; no trace must be left. 
It would not do to employ a band of ruffi- 
ans; they might fail—might not kill all the 
king’s servants, and some of them being 


husband, because it was really impossible to/ also killed, their bodies would be recognized 


entertain any other feeling towards him; 


and suspicion arise as to their employers. 


after Rizzio’s death she really hated him.|The only way remaining was to use gun- 


And the hatred of the pupil of Catherine de | powder. This was safe, speedy, sure, se- 
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cret, and left no trace of the perpetrator. 
The plot succeeds. Mary, whom Darnley, 
either for affection or fear, would hardly suf- 
fer out of his sight, is solicited to attend the 
wedding feast of one of her servants, and 
goes; in the midst of the dance an explo- 
sion is heard; the Kirk-in-Field is torn to 
pieces and Darnley perished. It is hardly 
necessary to prove Bothwell’s share in this 
deed. The common consent of the whole 
nation—his defending himself before he was 
accused—his taking out a pardon afterwards 
for the murder of the king by way of pro- 
tection, all go to prove it. Noone seriously 
questioned the fact then. The chain of cir- 
cumstantial evidence is complete, and be- 
sides this we have the confessions of his 
agents in the foul deed. Even the friends 
of Mary admit that Bothwell did this deed ; 
they deny her any share in it. Let us ex- 
amine and see whether she was not cogni- 
zant of the intention. It was proved on 
Parliamentary examination that Maitland 
suggested it to her as an intention of some 


of the nobles, and that she told them to wait. | 


On the same day the bond was drawn for 
Darnley’s death by Balfour, Maitland, Both- 
well, Argyle, Huntley and the Archbishop 
of St. Andrews. Morton was applied to, 
and he refused unless the queen wrote to re- 
quest it; this handwriting these nobles prom- 
“ised him, and yet on application Mary re- 
fused to have any thing personally to do 
with the affair. Then she suddenly seeks 
reconciliation with the king, effects it, and 
they go to the Kirk-in-Field. The evidence 
then goes on to prove, that Mary occupied 
the room below the king, and that her bed 
stood in the corner immediately beneath his ; 
that the powder was brought into the house 
a day or two before hand, so as to be in 
readiness as soon as the queen could be re- 
moved. This powder was kept in Mary’s 
room. We find her suddenly summoned to 
attend this marriage ball, and going with ap- 
parent reluctance. And what are the ar- 
rangements made by her for this evening’s 
absence from the king; it was for one night 
only, she told him. Bothwell was one of 
the Lords who came for her, and while she 
sat by the sick boy’s bed persuading him not 
to be uneasy in her short absence ; her at- 
tendants a»d his were busy in the room 


below making preparations. Her bed was 
under her husband’s, as we have said; by 
her order it was moved away, the new black 
velvet curtains were taken down, and old 
ones put up in place; a rich fur counter. 
pane, too costly to be burned, was removed, 
and a common one substituted; and in this 
|place the powder casks were piled up. A 
mixture of economy, love of finery in the 
/midst of murder, that no one but a woman 
|thoroughly depraved could have thought of. 
'She goes and leaves this poor fool to his fate: 
the parting was affectionate on her part and 
\sad on his; she bids him be of good cheer, 
and goes forth to festivity while he remains 
to die. The explosion takes place,—the 
king is murdered; the queen and her rich 
fur counterpane are safe; the horror-struck 
nation demands the murderer, and suspicion 
fixing at once on Bothwell he flies ; yet soon, 
secure in the queen’s favor, returns—and 
with one breath proclains his innocence, and 
with another seeks and obtains a pardon. 
Suspicion had also fallen upon the queen, 
and soon suspicion changed to certainty. 
‘The woman must have been infatuated, or 
mad. Whether cognizant or not of the in- 
tention to kill her husband, surely the man 
suspected of his murder should not for some 
time have been admitted to the widow’s pres- 
ence. Common sense would dictate this, 
and Mary was no fool. In the present in- 
stance she seemed bereft of both the sense 
of wisdom and the sense of honour. A 
fortnight after her husband’s murder we find 
her enjoying Bothwell’s society in festivities 
and games of archery at Lord Seaton’s cas- 
tle. Soon after he secures his divorce from 
his own wife; obtains by fraud or fear a 
recommendation from some nobles of his 
own party to the queen, urging her to make 
him her husband; and meeting her on the 
road from Linlithgow to Edinburg, carries 
her off to his own castle of Dunbar. The 
king was murdered on the 9th of February, 
and the abduction occurred on the 24th of 
April. On the 12th of May, Bothwell is 
created Duke of Orkney and Shetland, hav- 
ing received a pardon from Mary for his late 
outrage on herself and for all other offences. 
Mary places the coronet on his head with 
her own hands. On the 15th she marries 
him. The remainder of this sad story is 
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well known; the whole people indignant at 


her crimes, her misrule and her want of self- 
respect, rose inarms. The immediate cause 
of this outbreak, which occurred in June, 
was an effort on her part to have the young 
prince placed in Bothwell’s keeping, and thus 
to deprive her people of any royal centre 
round which to rally in opposition to her. 
What his fate might have been we can ea- 
sily conjecture. The nation felt itself out- 
raged by her conduct; the belief had been 
general before that she was concerned in her 
husband’s death, now belief was changed 
into certainty ; and the flag uplifted against 
her spoke tae feelings of her subjects. It 
was a large black banner; on it a delin- 
eation of Darnley dead, with the child 
prince kneeling by the body, and above 
this the words, “Judge and avenge my 
cause, Oh! Lord.’’ Thetwo armies meet on 
Carberry Hill. Bothwell offers to fight any 
one who accuses him of the murder, and 
when his challenge is accepted by Kirkaldy 
of Grange, shuns the combat. In an hour’s 
time his 3,000 troops melt away to 60, and 
he has to ride for his life while Mary is led 
prisoner into Edinburgh. She is imprisoned 
in Lochleven castle, escapes, raises a stand- 
ard, is again defeated, and flies into Eng- 
land, where long years of confinement, and 
finally a shameful death await her. The 
famous casket of letters was found among 
Bothwell’s papers, seized on Carberry field ; 
they were love letters to Bothwell in Mary’s 
handwriting; some written before her hus- 
band’s death and some after. Mary's parti- 
sans now deny these letters, because Mary 
denied them when they were brought in ac- 
cusation against her. They style them for- 
geries; yet if so, they are the most singular 
set of forgeries ever published, and have the 
most abundant proofs of truth. They were 
not discovered until after the defeat, when 
already every body in Scotland had full be- 
lief in Mary’s guilt, and had risen in arms 
because of that very belief. The letters 
were examined by the Scottish Parliament, 


ored for her death; as the English Envoy 
wrote Elizabeth, “ it is public speech among 
all the people that their queen hath no more 
privilege to commit murder nor adultery than 
any private person, neither by God’s law nor 
by the law of this realm.’”’ No one then 
questioned the genuineness of those letters, 
although Mary’s handwriting was well known. 
Lord Grange, who had accepted Bothwell’s 
challenge, who afterwards espoused the cause 
of Mary and died on the scaffold, must have 
been acquainted with the forgery if there 
was one, yet he dropped no hint at his exe- 
cution or elsewhere that the letters were 
false. 

It was not until these letters were read to 





|Elizabeth, that she could be induced to be- 
ieee Mary guilty and condemn her to per- 
petual imprisonment. The English commis- 
sion of Lords, Protestant and Catholic, com- 
pared these letters with others of Mary to 
Elizabeth, and pronounced them genuine. 
None of her friends dare raise the objection 
then, and they were translated and printed 
in 1572. No historical document was ever 
so fully proved to be true. It may be asked 
why these were not published at the time by 
the Scotch parliament or the English Coun- 
‘cil. They would have been published in 
‘Scotland on Mary’s trial, had she not re- 
signed her throne in her son’s favour, to save 
her head from the block. And for answer to 
the question why Elizabeth did not put them 
forth as soon as she received them, we be- 
lieve that Elizabeth showed this forbearance 
ito Mary not from any feeling of love or mercy 
to her, but because she was her kinswoman 
and of the blood royal. Mary’s father was 
Elizabeth’s first cousin, and she felt that her 
‘own blood was disgraced by Mary’s con- 
'duct—that proud Tudor blood which she es- 
teemed so highly. Beside this, Murray, the 
‘Regent of Scotland, would not permit the 
‘shame of her, who was at once his sister 
and the mother of the heir to Scotland’s 
‘throne, to be made public to all Europe. We 
| verily believe that she would have been tried 








the clergy and the entire people. Mary had!and beheaded instead of imprisoned in Loch- 
many friends in that Parliament; at least leven castle, but for his efforts in her behalf. 
many opposed to using extreme measures | He kept those letters during his lifetime, and 
with her. Knox, Morton and others were | they were preserved by successive Regents 
anxious to bring her to trial on a charge of until 1584, when the young king came to the 
adultery and murder, and the people clam- jthrone ; they were then in the hands of 
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Ruthven Earl of Gowrie, and disappeared 
after the so-called Gowrie conspiracy, and 
the death and attainder of that family. It 


was suspected then that the true cause of| 


that mysterious transaction was a successful 
effort on the part of the young king to seize 
and destroy these evidences of his mother’s 
crimes, and to punish the family that had 
shared at once in the murder of his father 
and of Rizzio. Certain it is that the bloody 
house of Ruthven was destroyed and the 
letters disappeared. It is not at all improb- 
able that the deed was prompted by Mary 
herself ; she was in correspondence with her 
son and had bold, active agents everywhere. 
Let us see what these letters contain. The 
casket held eight letters from Mary to Both- 
well—four written before her husband’s mur- 
der, four afterwards, relating to and plan- 
ning the abduction of herself by Bothwell ; 
a contract of marriage signed by both par- 
ties, and a series of twelve sonnets or love 
songs. She leaves Bothwell to visit her sick 
husband, exercises her power of fascination 
over him, and then the same night writes 
Bothwell, that being departed from the place 
where she had left her heart, it was easy to 
judge what was her countenance, seeing that 
she was no more than a body without a soul ; 
then she speaks of her husband and of her 
visit to him, saying, ‘and if I had not proof 
of his heart to be as wax, and that mine 
were not as hard as diamond, whereunto no 
shot can make breach but that which comes 
forth of your hand, I would almost had pity 
on him.” She states that he will go any 
where upon her word, yet mentions his sus- 
picions of foul play intended him somewhere. 
Then again when all is arranged there occurs 
something more feminine. ‘She was now 
going on her faschious and loathsome pur- 
pose, which she did abhor, and therein she 
was doing the office of a traitress. If it 
were not to obey him, she had rather be dead 
than do it; for her heart did bleed atit. She 
cannot rejoice to deceive any body that 
trusted her; but Bothwell may command her 
in all things, only she bade him fave no iil 
opinion of her for that cause, for he was the 
occasion of it himself; because for her own 
particular revenge she would do it.” Her 
own expression in reference to this Both- 
well was that she would follow him round 





the world sooner than forsake him. These 
are a few specimens of the letters that de. 
termined Elizabeth to detain Mary prisoner 
for life in England. We blame her for this 
course ; she should have returned her to her 
justly incensed people, that to the Scottish 
nation might have belonged the honour of 
being the first to put to death, by legal trial, 
a sovereign justly deserving that punish- 
ment. That she deserved death, and would 
have received it, had she been returned to her 
own nation, was the common belief and wish 
of both England and Scotland. After the 
examination of these letters, and after Mary 
had been found out in some plots against the 
government of Elizabeth, the Parliament, 
the clergy, the people, petitioned that she 
might be put to death. This was repeatedly 
made, refused indignantly by the queen; 
again urged as the sovereigns of continental 
Europe were preparing to invade England, 
and as Mary was active in her intrigues, and 
at last yielded only to the necessity of the 
case and to repeated solicitations. Eliza- 
beth’s conduct has been often blamed as hy- 
pocritical; we think that a slight examina- 
tion of her character will show why she 
acted in so singulara manner. She was a 
Tudor; an absolute monarch with the high- 
est idea of the value of the blood royal ; she 
was placed in a position that compelled her 
to be a decided Protestant sovereign, because 
she was assailed by the Catholic princes as 
the illegitimate and heretical ruler of Eng- 
land. Itis matter of doubt whether she was 
ever a Protestant at heart; her faith, if she 
had any, was that of her father, who be- 
lieved himself the infallible head of Church 
and State, and as such privileged to do his 
own will in all matters. That a people should 
rebel against and maltreat a sovereign she 
could not forgive. Thus her partisans in 
Scotland never could please her; if they 
assailed and imprisoned Mary, Elizabeth 
stormed at them ; to attempt to bring her to 
trial excited her fierce anger, and when Mary 
fled into England from the wrath of her sub- 
jects, Elizabeth would not return her to them, 
but treated her at first as a sovereign, yet as 
an imprisoned sovereign. The many dan- 
gerous insurrections that broke out in Eng- 
land having for their object the release of 
Mary and the dethronement and death of 
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Elizabeth ; the various and extensive plots |dence; and lo! Providence fought for the 


discovered for attaining these ends, and the 
aid secretly and publicly given by the leagued 
sovereigns of Europe to these plans and 
plots; the bloody and treacherous massacre 
of St. Bartholomew in France, showing what 
might be expected from this band of royal 
assassins, of whom Mary was one; and the 
preparation of the Spanish Armada to invade 
England, exhausted the patience of the na- 


nation that had sacrificed a royal head. The 
mighty armament was shattered and des- 
troyed more by the winds of heaven and the 
waves which they control, than by the force 
of man, and the attempt failed ingloriously 
and disgracefully. For the first time the 


people of England felt their power and their 


sovereign acknowledged it. And from these 
events, from the falling of Mary’s head, by 


tion and finally overcame the reluctance of|the urgent demand of the nation, and the de- 


the queen to shed royal blood. Elizabeth | 
plainly saw that to execute a sovereign would 
strengthen the spirit of freedom, already, in 
her opinion, too strong, and it was not until 
the question became one of self-preserva- 
tion—when it was either her life or Mary’s 
that must be lost—that she decided. Noone 
ever did a deed that she thought necessary 
with more real reluctance. It was not until 
proof of a plot to raise insurrection while 
Philip invaded England, and a conspiracy to 
assassinate Elizabeth, to which Mary agreed 
by letter, assuring the Spanish king and the 
English conspirators of her concurrence in 
both plans, that Elizabeth would sign the 
death-warrant. The English Council saw 
more clearly than the queen the necessity of 
prompt action, and urged the trial and the 
execution. The people demanded it, and 
their demand was acknowledged. It was a 
pledge of freedom that the people of Eng- 
land gave the world, and a defiance hurled 
in the face of the allied sovereigns when the 
head of one of their number rolled on the scaf- 
fold. Nothing could have served better both to 
exasperate and intimidate Philip than this 
conduct of Elizabeth: while preparing a force 
to conquer England and release Mary and 
place her on a throne which she had regu- 
larly made over to him and his heirs, and 
while his emissaries are busily exciting insur- 
rection in Mary’s favour, suddenly Elizabeth 
discovers his plots, makes them public, strikes 
off the head of her prisoner, and calling on 
her people for aid, puts her kingdom in a 
state of defence, and openly defies his power 
as she had defeated his policy. The invader 
came, and the whole English people threw 
itself heartily into the struggle. All the 
world looked on to see this regicide queen, 
and this people, rejoicing in and consenting 
to the deed of death, punished by Provi- 
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feat of the Armada, began the true liberty 
and the true greatness of England. Sup- 
pose for one moment that Mary had not been 
slain, had survived Elizabeth, or had esca- 
ped; suppose her to have raised her force of 
Scotch and English adherents, and to have 
joined the forces of Philip, with her claim 
to the throne, Elizabeth out of the way and 
her son a minor and a blockhead: with her 
charms of person and powers of mind—her 
personal, political and religious influence, 
and the forces of men and money from the 
Spaniard, what might she not have done! 
How many would she have had to reward 
and what a flood of revenge would have 
been poured out! What a different course 
would history have run :—the history of the 
world and the history of freedom. Where 
would have been the many privileges and 
the freedom of speech and opinion possessed 
by our ancestors, the English, and ourselves. 
The fires of Smithfield would have been 
again lighted, and truth would have been 
blotted and burned out, the subservient bish- 
ops and nobles of England would have gone 
over to the religion of the court; the Inqui- 
sition would have been established in Eng- 
land as in Spain; the bloody Duke of Alva 
would have reénacted the massacre of the 
Netherlands ; St. Bartholomew’s day might 
have been celebrated on British soil when 
force could not overcome armed resistance ; 
England would have been a province of 
Spain; Scotland would have been torn by a 
persecution, compared with which that of 
the Albigenses was merciful; this country 
would never have been settled, or its colo- 
nies would present the appearance that now 
disgraces Mexico and South America, and 
the world’s history, in all that relates to pro- 
gress, would have rolled back many centu- 
ries. What a bloody Mary she would have 
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made! Equally unscrupulous and cruel, she 
far surpassed the first Mary in talent, in mo- 
tives for revenge and in the power to ac- 
complish that revenge. We have drawn 
no fancy picture; the league of sovereigns 
pledged to assist Mary and dethrone Elza- 
beth, bound together, (beside Mary’s influ- 
ence,) the countries of France, Belgium, 
Spain with her world-wide possessions, Por- 


tugal, Italy, part of Germany, the power of 


the Pope, and the order of the Jesuits. We 
are within the bounds of probability, in our 
estimate of the result, when we consider the 


forces that could have been used in case of 


success, and the character of that age of the 
world. Mary’s life was important to the 
cause of despotism; her death was all-im- 
portant to the cause of freedom. We may 
thank God that she died; for the nations now 
enjoy the happiness and freedom which it 
was her aim to destroy ; and we believe her 
deserving of death as an individual anda 
sovereign. She had been accessory to the 
death of her husband—she therefore deserv- 
ed death; she had ruled with tyranny inher 
own land—she therefore deserved death. 
Had Mary been slain by her own subjects, 
it would not have proved so valuable a les- 
son, nor have been so important an historical 
fact. The annals of Scotland possess many 
regal murders, and this might have been 
classed among them. It was highly impor- 
tant to the cause of human liberty, that she 
should die at the time and for the cause nar- 
rated. England and Europe never forgot 
the lesson, that the sovereign of one country, 
detained prisoner in another, to whose throne 
she was heir apparent, was, for planning the 
assassination of the reigning sovereign, and 
plotting against the liberties of the people by 
encouraging a foreign invasion, brought to 
trial, condemned and executed ; and that the 
whole nation joyfully approved the deed and 
rose in arms against the invader. And it 
was moreover seen that the nation conquered 
in the struggle, and from that time began a 
long career of prosperity and renown. It 
was the first instance where a royal head 
was made amenable to justice—where the 
blood of a sovereign was shed in a legal man- 
ner and in the face of a nation. 

This great principle was first practically 
made known in Mary’s case; and from it we 


ey 


date the beginning of democracy. Never 
was a new and valuable principle established 
without a struggle—never was a new faith 
brought into existence without being sancti- 
fied by sacrifice. Men have offered them- 
selves singly, or by scores and hundreds, to 
cement their belief with their blood ; or they 
have, while freely offering themselves to suf- 
fer and secure their end, like the Druids of a 
new faith, wisely and ruthlessly struck terror 
into their opponents, by selecting some vic- 
tim from their most important ranks. As 
such we regard the execution of Mary,—the 
first sacrifice of a faith not to be established 
without struggle and bloodshed. A victim, 
too, selected on totally different principles 
from those of Holy Writ; one not without 
spot or blemish—one not pure and perfect; 
but a sacrifice spotted and impure, full of 
blemishes and evils, offered up in warning 
and in vengeance instead of in supplication 
and submission. In such a sacrifice the 
fierce wolf takes the place of the innocent 
lamb—the ravening lion that of the playful 
kid—and the subtle, malignant serpent the 
pair of harmless turtle doves. 

Mary disregarded truth like a Stuart. 
Strange, that a family should possess such 
an hereditary disregard to keeping their 
word. We have shown how the casket let- 
ters prove her dissimulation, and how her 
promises to Darnley were fearfully belied in 
act; her history shows that all her promises 
to govern well were disregarded, and that 
where she possessed the power she oppres- 
sed her subjects and broke her word. In 
England we find her deceiving by her let- 
ters, professing love to the foolish Duke of 
Norfolk, until she had entangled him in con- 
spiracies and lost him his head; writing to 
Elizabeth that her health was rapidly failing 
and that she expected speedy death, and on 
the same day writing secretly to her friends 
that she was in perfect health and could ride 
las far and handle her crossbow as well as 
‘ever. We find her, when encouraging Philip 
of Spain to invade England, making over to 
him by regular deed her kingdom of Scot- 
land and her claims to the throne of Eng- 
land in case her son continued a Protestant, 
(the letter still exists in the collection made 
by Prince Labanoff,) and yet her last mes- 
sage to her son was that sent from the scaf- 
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fold, to the effect that ‘‘ she had never done 
any thing to prejudice the welfare of his 
kingdom or his quality as king, nor derogate 
in any respect from our sovereign preroga- 
tive.” 

What a history of lying, better illustrated 
than any of Mrs. Opie’s tales, might be made 
from the records of this House of Stuart. 
Consider, then, her own deceitfulness; her 
son James [., that base son of a bad mother, 
with his fondness for what he called king- 
craft, and other men call lying; her grand- 
son, the man called a martyr, yet who was 
any thing but amartyr tothe cause of truth— 
the man whose Parliament found tkat they 
must either fight him or trust him, and who, 
believing him utterly unworthy of trust, had 
to overcome him by force, and whose fond- 
ness for falsehood finally brought him to the 
block. The second Charles, who came in 
with a lie to the non-conformists in respect 
religious privileges, and to the nation in res- 
pect to liberty, and who kept up the habit 
through his life—whose very death was 
crowned by an act of deceit. The last of 
them promised to keep the laws of the land, 
and endeavoured in every way to overturn 
them ; living a lie, and finally losing his king- 
dom because he could not speak the truth. 
The memoirs of the House of Stuart is a 
history of royal falsehood and of royal mis- 
fortune. 

Mary Stuart was not a weak, warm heart- 
ed unfortunate woman; such persons are not 
so persecuted. A beautiful, loving, fascinat- 
ing female, true to herself and her womanly 
instincts, never had the enemies or misfor- 
tunes that she had. Such a character as her 
apologists give her, and such a life as her 
history exhibits—such a nature as they make 
her to have, producing such results as hers 
did, and leading through such a course to 
such a fate, is an anomaly in the moral go- 
vernment of the world, it is a blot on God’s 
creation, a slander on his Providence. See 
how the case stands: to believe Mary the 
innocent woman they make her to be, we 
must think the best men of all England and 
Scotland were knaves and liars; to believe 
one woman’s purity, we must think that the 


cence was so apparent that her apologists 
living two hundred years afterwards consider 
it as easily proved as that the sun shines at 
midday. Again, we must believe that the 
pupil of the Guises and of Catharine de Me- 
dicis, (the worst woman the world ever saw) 
—brought up in the most cruel and licentious 
court in Europe—herself an associate with 
very evil men in very evil times—who show- 
ed kindness, to say the least of it, to one 
who murdered her husband—whe, soon after 
the murder was feasting and enjoying her- 
self in the murderer’s company, and who 
very soon after allowed herself to be mar- 
ried to him—whose letters show the strong 
affection she held for him, and whose course 
also shows that she risked and lost her 
crown by his love; whose whole history 
proves that she possessed the capacity for 
every crime except apostacy and fear—we 
must believe this woman to be pure and per- 
secuted. A more bold, courageous woman 
never lived; her very crimes show courage ; 
and when she committed falsehood, she lied 
on a grand scale, for a great purpose, and 
was pertinacious and consistent in her men- 
dacity. 

Her seven years course in Scotland show 
a boldness of spirit and a defiant courage 
that would well become the most eminent of 
her brave ancestors; and her persevering 
attempts to release herself, her almost suc- 
cessful efforts to dethrone Elizabeth, and the 
manner in which she arranged conspiracy 
after conspiracy with the princes of Europe 
and the rebels of England, exhibit an amount 
of energy, patience, dissimulation, unflag- 
ging courage and unfailing confidence in her 
own skill and her own resources, that prove 
the great strength of her mind and the firm 
decision of her character. And this was 
kept up for twenty years without despair or 
despondency. 

Yet her apologists say that we must be- 
lieve that this woman, thus reared, thus act- 
‘ing, thus writing, was pure in the face of an 
amount of evidence that would convict any 
person in any court. Any one who believes 
her guiltless (and we have brought only a tithe 
of the evidence) must possess a degree of cre- 





whole Scottish nation were in some singularAulity that is sufficient to furnish forth a do- 
manner convinced (they being eye-witnesses zen sceptics; and at the same time have a 
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grain of mustard seed, and yet removes|her character, it is that she showed little or 
mountains. If Mary was not guilty, then by|no fondness for her son. And the endeavor 
the same process of proof, we assert that| made by her to put him in Bothwell’s hands 
Madame de Brinvilliers, who poisoned her| after her marriage, knowing well what his 
husband, married her lover, and whose casket | fate must be in the hands of this usurper, 
of letters was also found, was innocent of|shows a depth of depravity almost incon- 
all crime. The two characters are not un-|ceivable in a woman and a mother. 
like ; both were young, beautiful, bold and! For Bothwell to possess him would have 
bad; both were alike unfortunate, for a pub-| been the readiest means of overcoming the 
lic execution and public execration was the| other party, by depriving them of a rallying 
lot of each. point and excuse for resistance. They were 
Some stress has been laid upon the fact|the party of the young prince against the 
that Bothwell during their short married life| queen; Bothwell would have used him to 
is said to have ill-treated Mary. Bothwell| destroy this party alone, and have kept him 
married the Queen of Scotland to possess|alive until a son was born of his own, and 
the crown; the whole nation rose up against | then—what would have been his fate? Qne 
this modern Macbeth, who added to the)|shudders to think of a mother consenting to 
crime of the king’s murder, the adultery |such a surrender; and yet Mary was a beau- 
and the marriage with the murdered man’s|tiful woman! We accuse her of being a 
wife. No wonder their spousals were un-|bad queen, of ruling tyrannically and of es- 
happy; no wonder they were in a state of|tranging her subjects from her; and they 
discord, while the world stood aghast at the/|tell us her court was a scene of gaiety, and 
rapid succession of crime upon crime, so that|that she had devoted friends among its fre- 
even Catharine offered, if Mary was sent|quenters. We say that she wrought ill to 
over from the castle of Lochleven, to confine |Scotland, and we are told that she loved 
her in a convent for life ; so much hurt was|France. We say that she married a fool, 
even her callous nature by the discovered | quarrelled with him for just cause, and then 
crimes and the disgraceful conduct of her|had him murdered; they deny that she was 
daughter-in-law. History contains many cognizant of the murder, and accuse one of 
characters more complete in crime than/|her lovers to whom she had showed much 
Mary, none so unfortunate in their crimes ;| kindness. 
she was too bold a criminal and too little) We say that she soon after married the 
able to conceal her intentions. Indeed she| murderer, and they tell us that she, a wo- 
lost her head because she was guilty of be-|man and a queen, was compelled. We show 
ing found out. ! the wretched state of Scotland, and they 
The curse of misfortune seems to have|tell us that she played and danced grace- 
clung to her and to all with whom she had/|fully. We speak of her crimes, and they 
to do; from the cradle to the grave she|tell us of her beauty. We show her unnat- 
gaused misery and misfortunes to others,|ural conduct to her child, and they tell us 
her very birth broke her father’s heart.|that she spent the years of her captivity in 
Like a true Stuart she brought death or in-| fattening poodles and feeding birds. We 
jury to her most devoted adherents, and we| point to her history in its stern facts, and 
hear of no sorrow for the many gallant men|they exhibit the romances that have been 
whose heads had been brought to the block written to prove her innocence. We show 
by her conspiracies ; no compunction even|that she wore the habit of truth but lightly, 
for the fate of the unhappy Duke of Norfolk,| and they present us with a fashion of head- 
to whom she had promised her hand as the| gear, worn by the ladies and called after her 
price of her release. We discover nothing|name. 
of this kind in her conduct or in her secret} She was a true Stuart, and when we recall 
correspondence, nor do we find one natural|that name and mean a king, we think of all 
wish or feeling toward the son she bore to a! that was graceful and beautiful in person and 
hated father. Indeed, if one thing more! carriage, dignified and affable in conduct, 
than another could give rise to detestation of| brave on the battle-field or on the scaffold ; 
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yet insincere in private and public morality, 
cruel, deceitful, disregardful of truth, care- 
less of the public good so long as their pri- 
vate ends and pleasures were gained, false, 
vicious, obstinate and sensual. A character 
brilliant and unsuccessful; that might shine 
in a subordinate station, yet never could 
prosper on a throne. A character well suit- 
ed to a courtier, yet not for a king. We 
may rejoice that this family existed, for it is 
incalculable the amount of public good, in 
advancing the cause of freedom, that this 
unlucky house of Stuart has unintentionally 
done. They deserve the same praise that 
Judas the betrayer of his Lord deserves, 
who wrought great good to mankind, while 
carrying out his own selfish ends by villian- 
ous means. 

In a word then, we sum up the character 
of Mary Stuart when we say that beside 
possessing beauty, brilliancy, wit, taste, skill 
and courage, she was a bad queen, a base 
woman, an unfaithful wife, an unnatural 
mother. 

This blow struck for liberty by one sover- 
eign upon another, although done by the re- 
quest of the people and for the good of the 
nation, may be described as one of a mon- 
archical character. A royal person was tried 
by command of another royal person; yet 
the trial was conducted by private persons, 
and the result was a defiance to confedera- 
ted kings and the spread of new opinions 
among the people. 

To the Scotch belong the honour of begin- 
ning the development of this principle of re- 
sistance; the English carried it on, and 
throughout Scotland and England the prin- 
ciples of liberty took root; and the Puritan 
mind of both nations, stimulated by their suc- 
cess and the results of it, were now ready 
to advance a step farther, and only waited for 
the opportunity. That opportunity was af- 
forded by the conduct of James and Charles, 
the son and grandson of Mary Stuart. 





A DAGUERREOTYPE. 


A woman’s heart is the only true plate for 
a man’s likeness. An instant gives the im- 
pression, and an age of sorrow and change 
cannot efface it. 


A VISION OF DARKNESS. 


“ See from each clime” the people “incense bring, 
Hear in all tongues consenting pans ring.” —Pope. 


I had a wild drenm—a wearisome dream, 
And was glad when the morning came 

To chase it away ;—but the dismal theme 
Still haunts me. Can any one blame 


A dreamer for writing a dream so strange, 
When ’tis stamp’d as with fire on the brain : 

If the transfer to paper may give it a range, 
And dissipate torturing pain? 


A lady was borne in a car along 
The streets of a far-famed city— 

On all sides was moving a motley throng, 
And I heard a low-voiced ditty. 


It came from a creature whose mantle of black 
O’er a vestment of flame was flung— 

Who insidiously placed himself at her back, 
Where he sang—and with “ forked tongue” 


Wove a tissue of arrogance, pride, and state— 
“Tt is 1, it is I who have made you great, 
By prompting you while, in my service of late, 
Your pen, like a two-edged sword, 
Was cutting and slashing—now here—now there— 
With versatile genius it furnished @ prayer, 
The tnnocent gave to the wily betrayer, 
And slaves bravely mangled and gored. 


“ Was any thing e’er so adroitly done— 
With a gusto too!—who would not have run 
From scenes (which ‘golden opinions’ have won 

For the writer,) so powerfully traced! 
Your book, though some will make exceptions, is such, 
That few who have read it can praise it too much: 
You’ve given my servants so splendid a touch !— 

Are your nerves imperturbably braced 1 


“T got up the ruse that ‘ yer gals’ were playing— 
Set hunters to mounting, and horses to neighing— 
And ‘ Tiger and Fury’ to barking and baying, 

And bloodhounds to scenting the prey. 
But you've made the whole, as a fine panorama, 
Move life-like—Legree shines the star of the drama ; 
When baffled, in spirit a perfect ‘ Kehama,’ 

Whom satellites briskly obey. 


“ When Quimbo was dragging his victim along, 
Whose wounds were yet stinging from whip and from 
thong, 
Endured-for the right, while refusing the wrong, 
With all sorts of words at command, 
Appropriate phrases you gave to the wretch 
Whose purpose was fix’d to the uttermost stretch 
Of which you have given so glowing a sketch, 
With a firm, unwavering hand. 


“ You counted the lashes laid on with their might— 
You saw from deep gashes the red streams unite— 
And you saw Tom faint, without womanly fright, 

Or even the least agitation. 
But some things you’ve done which I cannot approve : 
The plot we created you feigned not to love, 
As you now and then lifted your voice above 





In a kind of ejaculation. 
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“If you'd killed him outright, things had not gone amiss ; 

But you set him to preaching again—and by this 

I was shamefully wronged.—Yet I won’t mar your bliss, 
Though it robbed me of Sambo and Quimbo. 

Ere then Pandemonium rang with delight— 

If you'll lend me your pen I'll endeavor to write 

A graphic account of our revel that night, 
Aud the pzans that echoed through limbo. 


“Oh! jt was too hard !—to be cheated at last, 
When they'd ‘run up a bill’ which had held them fast,* 
If by Tom’s special pleading I hadn’t been cast— 

And it broke up our rout, be assured! 
But you’ve made it up by those glittering oaths 
With which the child’s youthful ideas he clothes ; 
(Though every mother, fastidious, loathes,) 

Your authority ¢his has secured! 


“Rung out by young voices, how sweetly they jingle ! 
They thrill through my heart-strings, and make my ears 
tingle! 

In this, my dear madam, your eye has been single 

To my interest loyal and true. 
You gathered those lessons sublime from my schools— 
By others condemned—they are taught by no rules 
Of their syntax, o’er which the poor tyro oft pules 

With drops on his cheek like the dew. 


“ The pleasure it gives me can not be expressed ! 
So brilliant and sparkling the talents possessed, 
If enlisted in other concerns, might have blest 
A sphere quite opposed to the nether. 
That the precepts of one styled an eloquent preacher, 
And those of a P....., who was also your teacher, 
Are thus superseded—exhibits a feature 
Superb !—and we'll work on together. 


“You need not that whetstone to sharpen your wit, 
Which you often resort to—by Puritans writ ; 
Nor attempt to palm off an original hit, 
Ina stale Yankee-saying of yore. 
Only draw from inherent resources, dear madam, 
In your spirit’s deep folds where you always have had’em, 
And spangle your leaves as no daughter of Adam 
Could ever have done heretofore. 


“Twas I that through you gave the Clergy those twitches 
(Which make their wives murmur and clamor like 
witches,) 

But if they litigiously grasp at your riches, 

We'll only regard them with scorn : 
For while they, to lessen your merit, are dreaming, 
With ‘ Cabin’ translations the wide world is teeming ; 
And here in Great Britain your glory is beaming ; 

The noble as well as base-born 


“ With “ Penny subscriptions”’ will help compensate us: 

Though Erin, ‘ poor Erin!’ may sigh for potatoes, 

—If high-minded Southerners choose to berate us, 
Their wrath we will boldly defy. 

I would not appear too familiar, dear lady, 

But as coadjutor I'll ever be ready 

To serve—if you prove in allegiance steady, 
On which | most proudly rely. 


* This will be understood by the following quotations: 
“Stop that ar jaw o’ yourn”—* its clean, sheer, dog 
meanness, wanting to cheat the devil and save your own 
skin ; don’t [ see through it? And your ‘ gettin religion,’ 
as you call it. arter all, is too p’isin mean for any crittur ; 
run up a bill with the devil all your life, and then sneak 
out when pay time comes! Boh!” 


ee, 


“ See the once dazzling beauties of Albion fade. 
Their heads quite ‘diminished,’ now droop in the shade, 
All conscious, perhaps, that though richly arrayed, 
They are not with your intellect graced. 
And they envy you—decked with this fine wreath of wool,t 
(Which Chloe and Topsy did gratefully pull,) 
Besprinkled with garnets and rubies so full— 
Sweet emblems of exquisite taste!” 


A bright morning opened her eyelids and cast} 
Upon me her loveliest beams ; 

When gladly { found that the pageant had passed 
Alone in the region of dreams. 


April 19, 1853. 


t This is no modern invention—“ In some cases wreaths 
were even made of wool” among the ancient Greeks and 
Romans. 

t “ Like the eyelids of the morning-”—Job ali, 18. 





LETTERS FROM NEW-YORK. 
New-York, July 15, 1853. 


You can hardly imagine to what an un- 
wonted degree of excitement our usually mer- 
curial city has been elevated by the visit of 
President Pierce and the opening of the 
Crystal Palace. Just at this moment, these 
are the topics which dwell on every tongue, 
and form a perfect God-send to the daily jour- 
nals, which at the commencement of the 
dog-days, were getting as dry and parched 
as the dusty roads of Connecticut. The host 
of strangers with which the city is thronged, 
more than making good the place of the in- 
habitants who are off on the fashionable sum- 
mer tours, or sporting gay equipages at some 
renowned watering place, increases the pre- 
vailing enthusiasm, and gives a peculiar as- 
pect to our over-crowded streets. No doubt 
much of the interest that is now felt in the 
Crystal Palace, arises from the pleasing sur- 
prise of finding that it has not turned out a 
regular specimen of Barnumism. It is nat- 
ural that a certain degree of suspicion should 
attach to the attempt of giving a national 
character to a private speculation. Then, 
the insufferable delays in the construction of 
the building—the series of bad calculations 
and blunders by contractors and agents, and 
the apparent inefficiency with which the 
whole concern was managed, gave rise to all 
sorts of sagacious hints and prophecies until 
a great many believed that the Crystal Pal- 





ace would never assume more substantial 
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proportions than a castle in the air. Even 


three days before the inauguration, the inte- 
rior of the edifice presented a scene of ‘ con- 
fusion worse confounded”’ giving little hope 
that any enchantment could conjure up an 
apparition of picturesque beauty and life 
from such a grim collection of spectral and 
skeleton-like materials. The rubbish of a 
new building—as forlorn an object as can be 
met with among the minor miseries of hu- 
man life—boxes of goods scattered about in 
dire promiscuity—the hot haste of the work- 
men, jostling each other in their reeking 
frenzy—and a certain look of desperate firm- 
ness in the directors and superintendents, 


gave but “‘ ominous conjecture” to the pros-| 


pect, and excited no rose-colored hopes in 
the bosoms of even the most sanguine. In 
these few days, however, miracles were 
brought to pass in abundance. Besides the 
industrials hosts that formed the regular army 


iin place in Richmond, New Orleans, or San 
'Francisco, as in New-York, but skilfully 
touching the topics which grew out of the 
occasion. Well-conceived in point of mat- 
ter, it was clothed in pointed and popular lan- 
guage, and delivered with wide-awake ener- 
gy, though, I cannot but think, with too much 
declamatory action. The President is not 
one of your grave and earnest orators, whose 
every word falls with power on the heart of 
the audience—carrying conviction by the 
dignity of his bearing and the impressive 
clearness of his statements—commanding 
reverence by the majesty of repose, and rely- 
ing on his innate strength, rather than on the 
fitful efforts of excitement; but he must bor- 
row the arts of the rhetorician, and even fall 
into the vehemence of the stump orator, in- 
stead of trusting to the utterance of serene 
and lofty wisdom, like that with which Wash- 
ington, and Jefferson, and Madison touched 


devoted to the enterprise, a large number of|the naked hearts of the American people. 


the exhibitors who were on the spot and anx- 
ious for the success of their contributions, 
came to the rescue as volunteers “ on their 
own hook,” taking hold with a will, and re- 
producing the wonders of Aladdin’s lamp in 
a way that would not have have done dis- 
credit to that marvellous talisman of the 
East. By Thursday morning, the courts and 
galleries of the Crystal Palace presented 
another sight. Suddenly transformed into a 
quaint city with crystal walls and crowded 
with the fairest products of industry and art, 


I am not finding fault with the President, 
only drawing a true picture. His manner is 
emphatically his own. It shows you Frank 
Pierce as clearly as his signature. You see 
in it the practised debater at the bar,—the 
man of ready wit and quick resource—bold, 
eager, ambitious, confident in himself, and 
intent on making a good impression on the 
people. 

The speeches over, the procession at length 
begins to move. It is a grand turn out of 
the military of the city, sprinkled with a 


it opened upon the delighted spectator a|due proportion of ‘representative men” in 
scene of fairy beauty, the like of which has|the walks of civic life. The President wisely 
never before been witnessed in the New|/declines a seat in the barouche and four, 


World. 


which usually forms the state-carriage on 


But before entering the radiant temple of|such occasions, and instead of standing, hat 
art and beauty, let us join with the crowd at|in hand, on that unsteady platform, through 
Castle Garden, who have assembled to wel-|the weary length of the streets, mounts an 
come the arrival of the President at the im-|old war-horse which has been saved after 
perial city of the Knickerbockers, now speck-| having smelt much gunpowder and heard 
led and spangled with the motley costumes|the whistling of bullets on famous battle- 
of every nation under heaven’s dome. The|fields. On horseback the President is erect 
distinguished visitor has landed at the Bat-|as an Indian warrior. There he is at home. 
tery. He receives the sonorous greetings of} He rides well. If not with the natural grace 
our city step-fathers with serene acquies-|of a Virginia cavalier, with the firm and true 
cence. His reply, like all his addresses in|seat of a New Hampshire farmer’s son. He 
the progress of his tour, was not only appro-|appeared to excellent advantage in that po- 
priate, but remarkably felicitous. It was pat}sition, and gave the immense multitude on 
to the purpose, not launching out into vague|every side a good chance to see the man of 
generalities, which would have been as much]|their choice. A bright July sun gleamed 
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from the shining arms of the soldiers, when 
the procession left the Battery, but half-way 
up Broadway, a violent shower began to fall, 
which soon ‘took the conceit’’ out of the 
brave splendors of the military show. Drag- 
gled plumes, the virgin white of snowy linen 
sullied by saucy spots of mud, horses cow- 
ering beneath the rain, and the citizen sol- 
diery fain to retreat under awnings and um- 
brellas, gave melancholy evidence of dis- 
comfiture at the sudden departure of the 
“uncertain glories” of a festal day. Still, 
the heavens were gracious—the shower was 
not a second deluge either in extent or du- 
tion—it lasted but a short time—and strange 
to say, not a drop of rain fell within the dis- 
tance of several squares from the Crystal 
Palace. 

But we must leave looking at the proces- 
sion, and make our way into the interior of 
the Palace, or we shall miss the grand spec- 
tacle of the President’s entree, which is the 
consummation and fruitage of our pilgrim- 
age. As we pass through the vestibule, and 
deliver our ticket at the keeper’s lodge, a 
turnstyle opens to admit us, and at the same 


time records the fact on a tablet, by means 
of a simple mechanical contrivance, show- 
ing the number of persons that pass in a 


given time. We are now inside. What a 
blaze of light and beauty flashes on the daz- 
zled eye! What exquisite proportions in 
the unique dome! Whatadmirable harmony 
of coloring throughout the edifice! How 
airy and graceful the delicate tracery of arch 
and column! What a rare architectural tri- 
umph! Have you ever seen a structure 
which so refreshes the eye with a sweet 
sense of symmetry and loveliness? Vast 
and complicated as it is, it does not wound 
the sentiment of unity—simple in its magi- 
cal windings, it presents a pure and chaste 
vision of almost unearthly beauty. 

But I must not lose myself in this crowd 
of enchanted spectators, who arranged in 
various groups around the Palace, look so 
truly festal and picturesque. I am directed 
to a seat by one of the alert policemen of 
the Crystal Palace, who are so appropriately 
dressed in their new blue uniforms, with 
stamped buttons, that you might be excused 
for taking them for naval officers. This offi- 
cial costume has a wondrous effect. Better 


————, 


than the oaken batons at the side, it appeals 
to the love of order, of propriety, of rank 
and degree, which is doubtless innate in the 
human breast. I trust this will be the first 
step towards arraying the whole police force 
of the city in a uniform which will be a pub- 
lic badge of office. 

I am favored with an excellent position, 
commanding a near view of the platform, on 
which the official dignitaries are to be placed, 
and which is already occupied in part with 
many well-known personages, who may de- 
serve a passing mention. Foremost, is Mr. 
Theodore Sedgwick, the President of the 
Crystal Palace Association,—a fine speci- 
men of manly beauty, with the chiseled fea- 
tures and erect bearing of an English noble- 
man—his singular aristocratic appearance 
presenting a significant contrast with his de- 
cided democratic principles. Near him is 
the Secretary, Mr. Whetten, a lank, spare 
figure, looking anxiously through his specta- 
cles, with the nervous, fidgetty, restlessness, 
which marks the Yankee blood, the world 
over. Here comes General Scott, walking 
proudly across the platform. The veteran 
hero is pale from his recent confinement on 
account of the serious casualty which he 
met with. He wears his arm in a sling, 
with a light Talma cloak thrown over his 
shoulder. He is received with loud cheers 
from every quarter, as soon as he is recog- 
nized. <A bland smile and a slight bow are 
the response. Now he leaves his seat, and 
crosses the stage to pay his respects to the 
party of Lady Ellesmere. The movement 
again attracts the attention of the house, and 
is followed by repeated cheers for the war- 
worn chieftain. 

Bishop Wainwright in lawn sleeves and 
flowing surplice forms a conspicuous feature 
‘in the living panorama. His calm, benig- 
nant face, seems to breathe a religious bene- 
diction. As Archbishop Hughes steps upon 
the platform, he is greeted with a cordial 
salutation from his Protestant brother, which 
is returned with the meek simplicity that 
never forsakes the countenance of his 
Grace, the head of the Catholic Church in 
New York. With these eminent functiona- 
ries, were mixed up all sorts of militia offi- 
cers, strangers of distinction, though alas! 





unknown to fame, and the usual retinue of 
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stiff-starched, black-coated, wooden-faced 


call ‘*: imperfect development.” In addition 


gentry, who are an essential element in all to the various products of industry and in- 


occasions of civic or corporate parade. 

We now hear strains of distant music, and | 
soon a file of soldiers marches up the princi- | 
pal nave to prepare and guard the way for | 
the approach of the expected guest. A ge- 
neral buzz runs through the house—all eyes | 
are strained towards the door—and at last 
the President makes his appearance, sup- 
ported on either side by two men in buck- 
ram, who cling to him as if they were afraid 
that he would try to break away from their 
clutches. In the midst of cheers, and the 
waving of white handkerchiefs, the Chief of 
the Republic makes his way to the stage, bu- 
ries himself in the immense gaudy arm, 
chair of green and gold which has been pro-' 
vided for his reception, and gives you the, 
idea that a few moments repose would be, 
more ‘grateful than all the plaudits of his 
constituents. The religious services now 
commence. They are performed with true 
Episcopal decorum. The whole audience is 
hushed. A solemn and impressive scene it 
was—the silence of that vast edifice broken 
only by the devotional tones of the pious 
Bishop, imploring the blessings of the Al- 
mighty upon the efforts of human genius and 
skill. 

Mr. Sedgwick now rises and addresses the 
President. His words are well chosen. They 
are spoken with dignity and grace. The 
manner of the speaker is remarkable for its 
self-possession and manliness. His language 
flows like oil. In replying, the President 
evidently aimed at the utmost brevity. He 
succeeded toa charm. The whole perform- 
ance was over in a little more than the 
twinkling of an eye—the distinguished visi- 
tors at once took their leave—the platform 





ventive genius, there are many works of 
Art, which will attract the attention of the 
connoisseur. Among them are prominent, 
the admirable representation of the Amazon 
by Kiss and Thorwaldsen’s group of Christ 
and the Apostles. These redeem the Exhi- 
bition from the disgrace of such monstrous 
abortions as Marochetti’s statue of Washing- 
ton, and Carew’s experiment on the glorious 
figure of Daniel Webster, which display 
their ugly deformities in the most conspicu- 
ous portions of the building. 

You have seen the rebuke of the vulgar 
snobbism, which has ignored the genius of 
the architect in favor of the prestige of of- 
fice. On this point, I have heard but one 
expression of opinion, which is that of pro- 
found disgust at the low-lived stupidity of 
the directors. 





AMERICAN ARCHITECTURE 


BY HORATIO GREENOUGH. 


We have heard the learned in matters re- 
lating to art, express the opinion that these 
United States are destined to form a new 
style of architecture. Remembering that a 
vast population, rich in material and guided 
by the experience, the precepts, and the 
models of the old world, was about to erect 
durable structures for every function of civ- 
ilized life, we also cherished the hope that 
such a combination would speedily be formed. 

We forgot that though the country was 
young, yet the people were old, that as 





was incontinently cleared—and the throng 
of spectators addressed themselves to prom- 


Americans we have no childhood, no half- 


|fabulous, legendary wealth, no misty, cloud- 


enading through the edifice, and examining’ enveloped back-ground. We forgot that we 


the various objects of interest and curiosity 
with which it abounds. 

I will not weary you with a detail of these, 
to which no description can do justice, and 


of which you must already be familiar with 


the sketches in’ the city journals. I assure 
you they are well worth visiting, although at 
present, the resources of the Exhibition are 
in that state which the political economists 


Vou. XIX—65 


had not unity of religious belief, nor unity of 


origin; that our territory, extending from 
the white bear to the alligator, made our oc- 
_cupations dissimilar, our character and tastes 
various. We forget that the Republic had 


* From a forthcoming work entitled A Memorial of 
| Greenough, consisting of Selections from his Writings, 
| Tributes to his Genius and a Memoir by Henry T. Tuck- 
erman, in press of Putram & Cov. 
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leaped full-grown and armed to the teeth|the broken profile, and tell, by their rising 
from the brain of her parent, and that a ham-|smoke, of the traffic and desecration of the 
mer had been the instrument of delivery. interior. Still the model may be recognized, 
We forgot that reason had been the dry nurse |some of the architectural features are entire; 
of the giant offspring, and had fed her from jlike the captive king, stripped alike of arms 
the beginning with the strong bread and meat |and purple, and drudging amidst the Helots 
of fact; that every wry face the bantling|of a capital, the Greek temple, as seen among 
ever made had been daguerreotyped, and all us, claims pity for its degraded majesty, and 
her words and deeds printed and labelled | attests the barbarian force which has abused 
away in the pigeon-holes of official bureaux. |its nature, and been blind to its qualities. 
Reason can dissect, but cannot originate;} If we trace Architecture from its perfec- 
she can adopt, but cannot create; she can tion, in the days of Pericles, to its manifest 
modify, but cannot find. Give her but a/decay in the reign of Constantine, we shall 
cock-boat, and she will elaborate a line-of-| find that one of the surest symptoms of de- 
battle ship; give her but a beam, with its|cline was the adoption of admired forms and 
wooden tooth, and she turns out the patent | models for purposes not contemplated in 
plough. She is not young; and when her'their invention. The forum became a tem- 
friends insist upon the phenomena of youth, ple ; the tribunal became 4 temple; the the- 
then is she least attractive. She can imitate |atre was turned into a church; nay, the col- 
the flush of the young cheek, but where is|umn, that organized member, that subordi- 
the flash of the young eye? She buys the | nate part, set up for itself, usurped unity, 
teeth—alas! she cannot buy the breath of|and wasamonument! The great principles 
childhood. The puny cathedral of Broad-|of Architecture being once abandoned, cor- 
way, like an elephant dwindled to the size | rectness gave way to novelty, economy and 
of a dog, measures her yearning for Gothic|vain-glory associated produced meanness 
sublimity, while the roar of the Astor-house,|and pretension. Sculpture, too, had waned. 
and the mammoth vase of the great reser-|The degenerate workmen could no longer 
voir, show how she works when she feels at| match the fragments they sought to mingle, 
home, and is in earnest. nor copy the originals they only hoped to 
The mind of this country has never been|repeat. The mouldering remains of better 
seriously applied to the subject of building. days frowned contempt upon such impotent 
Intently engaged in matters of more pressing | efforts, till, in the gradual coming of dark- 
importance, we have been content to receive ness, ignorance became contempt, and in- 
our notions of architecture as we have ne- | senatbility ceased to compare. 
ceived the fashion of our garments, and the| We say that the mind of this country has 
form of our entertainments, from Europe. | never been seriously applied to architecture. 
In our eagerness to appropriate, we have | True it is, that the commonwealth, with that 
neglected to adapt, to distinguish,—nay, to desire of public magnificence which has ever 
understand. We have built small Gothic'been a leading feature of democracy, has 
temples of wood, and have omitted all orna- called from the vasty deep of the past the 
ments for economy, unmindful that size, ma- | Greek, the Roman, and the Gothic styles; 
terial, and ornament are the elements of but they would not come when she did call 
effect in that style of building. Captivated to them. The vast cathedral, with its ever 
by the classic symmetry of. the Athenian open portals, towering high above the courts 
models we have sought to bring the Parthe-|of kings, inviting all men to its cool and fra- 
non into our streets, to make the temple of grant twilight, where the voice of the organ 
Theseus work in ourtowns. We have shorn stirs the blood, and the dim-seen visions of 
them of their lateral colonnades, let them/saints and martyrs bleed and die upon the 
down from their dignified platform, pierced canvas amid the echoes of hymning voices 
their walls for light, and, instead of the sto-/and the clouds of frankincense, this archi- 
ried relief and the eloquent statue which en- | tectural embodying of the divine and blessed 
riched the frieze, and graced the pediment, | words, * Come to me, yew ho labor and are 
we have made our chimney tops to peer over jheavy laden, and I will give you rest!” de- 
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mands a sacrifice of what we hold dearest. 
Its corner-stone must be laid upon the right, 
to judge the claims of the church. The 
style of Greek architecture, as seen in the 
Greek temple, demands the aid of sculpture, 
insists upon every feature of its original or- 
ganization, loses its harmony if a note be 
dropped in the execution, and when so mod- 
ified as to serve for a custom-house or a 
bank, departs from its original beauty and 
propriety as widely as the crippled gelding 
of a hackney coach differs from the bound- 
ing and neighing wild horse of the desert. 
Even where, in the fervor of our faith in 
shapes, we have sternly adhered to the dic- 
tum of another age, and have actually suc- 
ceeded in securing the entire exterior which 
echoes the forms of Athens, the pile stands 
a stranger among us, and receives a respect 
akin to what we should feel for a fellow-citi- 
zen in the garb of Greece. It is a make- 
believe. It is not the real thing. We see 
the marble capitals ; we trace the .acanthus 
leaves of a celebrated model—incredulous ; 
it is not a temple. 

The number and variety of our experi- 
ments in building, show the dissatisfaction 
of the public taste with what has been hith- 
erto achieved; the expense at which they 
have been made proves how strong is the 
yearning after excellence; the talents and 
acquirements of the artists whose services 
have been engaged in them are such as to 
convince us that the fault lies in the system, 
not in the men. Is it possible that out of 
this chaos order can arise ?—that of these 





i 


of by the Greeks, in art as well as in phi- 
losophy. Let us regard as ingratitude to the 
author of nature the despondent idleness 
that sits down while one want is unprovided 
for, one worthy object unattained. 

If, as the first step in our search after the 
great principles of construction, we but ob- 
serve the skeletons and skins of animals, 
through all the varieties of beast and bird, 
of fish and insect, are we not as forcibly 
struck by their variety as by their beauty ? 
There is no arbitrary law of proportion, no 
unbending model of form. There is scarce 
a part of the animal organization which we 
do not find elongated or shortened, increased, 
diminished, or suppressed, as the wants of 
the genus or species dictate, as their expo- 
sure or their work may require. The neck 
of the swan and that of the eagle, however 
different in character and proportion, equally 
charm the eye and satisfy the reason. We 
approve the length of the same member in 
grazing animals, its shortness in beasts of 
prey. The horse’s shanks are thin, and we 
admire them; the greyhound’s chest is deep, 
and we cry beautiful! Itis neither the pres- 
ence nor the absence of this or that part, or 
shape, or color, that wins our eye in natural 
objects ; it is the consistency and harmony 
of the parts juxtaposed, the subordination of 
details to masses, and of masses to the whole. 

The law of adaptation is the fundamental 
law of nature in all structure. So unflinch- 
ingly does she modify a type in accordance 
with a new position, that some philosophers 
have declared a variety of appearance to be 


conflicting dialects and jargons a language | the object aimed at; so entirely does she 
can be born? When shall we have done |limit the modification to the demands of ne- 
with experiments? What refuge is there|cessity, that adherence to one original plan 
from the absurdities that have successively | seems, to limited intelligence, to be carried 


usurped the name and functions of architec- 


| 
{ 


to the very verge of caprice. The domina- 


ture? Is it not better to go on with consist- | tion of arbitrary rules of taste has produced 


ency and uniformity, in imitation of an ad- 


| 


| 


the very counterpart of the wisdom thus dis- 


mired model, than incur the disgrace of other played in every object around us; we tie up 
failures? In answering these questions let the cameleopard to the rack; we shave the 
us remember with humility that all salu- lion, and call him a dog; we strive to bind 
tary changes are the work of many and of the unicorn with his band in the furrow, and 
time ; but let us encourage experiment at,to make him harrow the valleys after us! 


the risk of license, rather than submit to an| 


When the savage of the South Sea islands 


iron rule that begins by sacrificing reason, shapes his war club, his first thought is of 


dignity, and comfort. Let us consult na- its use. 


His first efforts pare the long shaft, 


ture, and, in the assurance that she will dis- and mould the convenient handle; then the 


close a mine, richer than was ever dreamed | heavier end takes gradually the edge that 
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cuts, while it retains the edge that stuns. 
His idler hour divides its surface by lines 
and curves, or embosses it with figures that 
have pleased his eye, or are linked with his 
superstition. We admire its effective shape, 
its Etruscan-like quaintness, its graceful 
form and subtle outline, yet we neglect the 
lesson it might teach. If we compare the 


—————, 


burden of a thousand camels from pole to 
pole! What Academy of Design, what re- 
search of connoisseurship, what imitation of 
the Greeks produced this marvel of con- 
struction? Here is the result of the study 
of man upon the great deep, where Nature 
spake of the laws of building, not in the 
feather and in the flower, but in winds and 


form of a newly invented machine with the waves, and he bent all his mind to hear and 
perfected type of the same instrument, we to obey. Could we carry into our civil arch- 
observe, as we trace it through the phases itecture the responsibilities that weigh upon 


of improvement, how weight is shaken off 


where strength is less needed, how func- 


tions are made to approach without impeding | 


each other, how the straight becomes curved, 
and the curved is straightened, till the strag- 
gling and cumbersome machine becomes the 
compact, effective and beautiful engine. 

So instinctive is the perception of organic 
beauty in the human eye, that we cannot 
withhold our admiration even from the or- 
gans of destruction. There is majesty in 
the royal paw of the lion, music in the mo- 
tion of the brindled tiger; we accord our 
praise to the sword and the dagger, and shud- 


our ship-building, we should ere long have 
| edifices as superior to the Parthenon, for the 
purposes that we require, as the Constitution 
or the Pennsylvania is to the galley of the 
Argonauts. Could our blunders on terra 
firma be put to the same dread test that those 
of ship-builders are, little would be now left 
to say on this subject. 

Instead of forcing the functions of every 
sort of building into one general form, adop- 
ing an outward shape for the sake of the eye 
or of association, without reference to the 
inner distribution, let us begin from the heart 
as a nucleus, and work outwards. The most 


der our approval of the frightful aptitude of convenient size and arrangement of the 


the ghastly guillotine. 





rooms that are to constitute the building be- 


Conceiving destruction to be a normal ing fixed, the access of the light that may, 
element of the system of nature equally of the air that must be wanted, being pro- 
with production, we have used the word vided for, we have the skeleton of our build- 
beauty in connexion with it. We have no ing. Nay, we have all excepting the dress. 
objection to exchange it for the word char- | The connexion and order of parts, juxta- 
‘acter, as indicating the mere adaptation of posed for convenience. cannot fail to speak 
forms to functions, and would gladly substi- of their relation and uses. As a group of 
tute the actual pretensions of our architec- idlers on the quay, if they grasp a rope to 
ture to the former, could we hope to secure haul a vessel to the pier, are united in har- 
the latter. monious action by the cord they seize, as 

Let us now turn to a structure of our own, | ‘the slowly yielding mass forms a thorough- 
one which, from ifs nature and uses, com- | bass to their livelier movement, so the un- 
mands us to reject authority, and we shall flinching adaptation of a building to its po- 
find the result of the manly use of plain sition and use gives, as a sure “product of 
good sense, so like that of taste and genius | that adaptation, ‘character and expression. 
too, as scarce to require a distinctive title.| What a field of study would be opened by 
Observe a ship at sea! Mark the majestic the adoption in civil architecture of those 
form of her hull as she rushes through the laws of apportionment, distribution and con- 
water, observe the graceful bend of her nexion, which we have thus hinted at? No 
body, the gentle transition from round to,longer could the mere tyro huddle together 
flat, the grasp of her keel, the leap of her a crowd of ill-arranged, ill-lighted and stifled 
bows, the symmetry and rich tracery of her | rooms, and mesking the chavie with the 
spars and rigging, and those grand wind sneaking copy of a Greek facade, usurp the 
muscles, her sails. Behold an organization name of architect. If this anatomic con- 
second only to that of an animal, obedient nexion and proportion has been attained in 
as a horse, swift as the stag, and bearing the | ships, in machines, and, in spite of false 
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principles, in such buildings as make a de- 
parture from it fatal, as in bridges and in 
scaffolding, why should we fear its imme- 
diate use in all construction? As its first: 
result, the bank would have the physiogno-| 
my of a bank, the church would be recog-| 
nised as such, nor would the billiard-room | 
and the chapel wear the same uniform of 
columns and pediment. The African king, | 
standing in mock majesty with his legs and. 
feet bare, and his body clothed in a cast coat | 
of the Prince Regent, is an object whose ri- 
diculous effect defies all power of face. Is} 
not the Greek temple jammed in between 
the brick shops of Wall street or Cornhill, 
covered with lettered signs, and occupied by 
groups of money-changers and apple women, 
a parallel even for his African majesty ? 

We have before us a letter in which Mr. 
Jefferson recommends the model of the 
Maison Carrée for the State House at Rich-| 
mond. Was he aware tnat the Maison Car- 
rée is but a fragment, and that too, of a Ro-. 
man temple? He was; it is beautiful—is_ 
the answer. An English society erected in 
Hyde Park a cast in bronze of the colossal 
Achilles of the Quirinal, and, changing the 
head, transformed it into a monument to 
Wellington. But where is the distinction 
between the personal prowess, the invulne- 
rable body, the heaven-shielded safety of the 
hero of the Iliad, and the complex of quali-. 


ties which makes the modern general. The! 


statue is beautiful,—is the answer. If such 
reasoning is to hold, why not translate one 
of Pindar’s odes in memory of Washington, 
or set up in Carolina a colossal Osiris in ho- 
nor of General Greene? 

The monuments of Egypt and of Greece 
are sublime as expressions of their power 
and their feeling. The modern nation that 
appropriates them displays only wealth in 
so doing. The possession of means, not ac- 
companied by the sense of propriety or feel- 
ing for the true, can do no more for a nation 
than it can do for an individual. The want 
of an illustrious ancestry may be compensa- 
ted, fully compensated; but the purloining 
of the coat-of-arms of a defunct family is 
intolerable. That such a monument as we 
have described should have been erected in 
London while Chantry flourished, when Flax- 
man’s fame was cherished by the few, and 


Bailey and Behnes were already known, is 
an instructive fact. That the illustrator of 
the Greek poets, and of the Lord’s Prayer, 
should, in the meanwhile, have been prepar- 
ing designs for George the Fouth’s silver- 
smiths, is not less so. 

The edifices, in whose construction the 
principles of architecture are developed, 
may be classed as organic, formed to meet 
the wants of their occupants, or monumen- 
tal, addressed to the sympathies, the faith, 
or the taste of a people. These two great 
classes of buildings, embracing almost every 


variety of structure, though occasionally 


joined and mixed in the same edifice, have 
their separate rules, as they have a distinct 
abstract nature. In the former class, the 
laws of structure and apportionment, de- 
pending on definite wants, obey a demon- 
strable rule. They may be called machines, 
each individual of which must be formed 


with reference to the abstract type of its 
species. 


The individuals of the latter class, 
bound by no other laws than those of the 
sentiment which inspires them, and the sym- 
pathies to which they are addressed, occupy 
the positions and assume the forms best cal- 
culated to render their parent feeling. No 
limits can be put to their variety; their size 
and richness have always been proportioned 
to the means of the people who have erected 
them. 

If, from what has been thus far said, it 
shall have appeared that we regard the 
Greek masters as aught less than the true 
apostles of correct taste in building, we have 
been misunderstood. We believe firmly and 
‘fully that they can teach us; but let us learn 
principles, not copy shapes; let us imitate 
them like men, and not ape them like mon- 
keys. Remembering what a school of art 
it was that perfected their system of orna- 
ment, let us rather adhere to that system in 
‘enriching what we invent than substitute 
‘novelty for propriety. After observing the 
‘innovations of the ancient Romans, and of 
‘the modern Italian masters in this depart- 
ment, we cannot but recur to the Horatian 
precept— 

“exemplaria Greca 
Nocturna versate manu, versate diurpa!” 
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Gditors Cable. 


‘The editor has had a week’s holiday. In 
the pleasant company of the author of the 
‘Sketches of the Flush Times of Alabama” 
he has visited the Crystal Palace, and taken 
ice cream at Taylor’s, and heard Sontag in 
Don Giovanni, and undergone other metro- 
politan experiences which might, perhaps, 
furnish the material for a long, gossipy arti- 
cle, if he were disposed to write such an one 
and his subscribers to read it. The editor 
would greatly prefer, however, that the Ala- 
bama Eolonel should be the historiographer 
of the expedition, and in this preference he 
doubts not the Messenger’s readers will unite 
with remarkable unanimity. Lord Bacon 
tells us that there are occasions when a man 
needs a friend to do or say for him what he 
can never do or say so well for himself. 
Such is the position of the editor in respect 
of describing his late journeyings, and his 


friend from the Canebrake is the very per-. 


son to perform vicariously that grateful of- 
fice. 

The editor need say nothing of the Crys- 
tal Palace as an architectural effort, his New 
York correspondent having done entire jus- 
tice to it in preceding pages of this number 
of the Messenger. Of the articles contained 
in it—the treasures of silver-work and ta- 


|may fancy, to console such as did not happen 
ito see that great triumph of industrial suc. 
cess. To describe such a sight is a task be. 
yond the power of any man. What account 
of the London raree-show has yet appeared 
that affords any satisfaction? None of the 
letter writers—not even Jules Janin—suc. 
ceeded in giving an idea of its marvellous 
‘glory and though the disparity must be great 
between the London and the New York Ex. 
/hibitions, the editor of the Messenger de. 
clines attempting for the one what the 
graphic French feuzlletonist failed to accom. 
plish for the other. 

| Those who desire to know what the Crys. 
tal Palace contains should go and see it. For 
‘such as reside in the immediate vicinity of 
Richmond, the sea voyage by the steamships 
Roanoke and Jamestown will prove a most 
agreeable, and certainly the least trouble. 
some way of going. Dr. Johnson thought 
travelling in a post-chaise with a pretty wo- 
man one of the most delightful of human 
enjoyments. But the lexicographer never 
‘saw asteamship. In either of the fine ves- 
sels we have mentioned, with the pleasant 
accompaniment suggested by the Doctor, 
/one may travel much more to his satisfac- 
tion than in a post-chaise. In referring to 
the Jamestown and Roanoke, in which the 
editor performed his New York trip, going 
and returning, he wishes to return his thanks 
to the officers of the line for many courtesies 
received at their hands. 


pestry and sculpture, the rare specimens of | 


Parisian taste, /es objets de luxe—and the 
wonderful contrivances in mechanics, he 
need say quite as little, as they will all be 
set forth in exquisite wood engraving by Mr. 
Putnam in his official Illustrated Catalogue, 
from Kiss’s splendid group of the Lion and 
the Amazon, down to those ghastly marble 
sarcophagi which show with how much lux- 
ury one can now be buried. The moralist 


We are pained to record the death of 
StevartT Apatr GopMaw, late editor of the 
Illustrated Family Friend, of Columbia, S. 
C. This sad event took place on the 11th 
of July at Windston, the residence of E. W. 
Henry, Esq., in Charlotte county, Virginia. 
Mr. GopMAN was a man of great energy of 
character and of social qualities which en- 
deared him to a wide circle of friends. His 


passing from the inspection of a set of Se- untiring exertions in building up the literary 
vres porcelain, each piece representing some journal of which he was the sole founder 
wit or beauty of the reign of sinful old,and editor, undermined a constitution not 
Louis Quatorze, or from admiring some mag- | naturally vigorous, and it may be said with 
nificent work of the loom destined for the fair truth that he was a martyr to the cause of 
shoulders of living loveliness, to examine |Southern Letters. A few months since we 
this latest form in which human ingenuity! saw him in the flush and buoyancy of early 
has made “the narrow house and the long! manhood and talked with him at length of 
home,” would, perhaps, find in the contrast the literary future of our country—alas! the 
a type of the perpetual antithesis of our| hopes which then animated him are now 


earthly being, and murmur with the preacher, To the im- 
mediate relatives of the deceased, it will be, 
at least, in some degree, consoling to know 
that although he died far from his home, his 
dying pillow was smoothed by gentlest hands 
and his last breathings watched with the 
most assiduous affection. Sit terra tibi levis! 


vanitas vanitatum ! 

Admiration is one of the most exhausting 
processes the mind can undergo, and the mere 
thought of the labour of examining every 
object of interest in a vast exhibition like 


that of Hyde Park in 1851 is enough, one| 


quenched forever in the tomb! 
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Some three or four weeks ago, an amu-, and more plastie—that the tide of American feeling would 
‘ng incident took place in one of the most} ever fuller—that her agriculture would grow more 
7 gt 
=o 


i ° - | scientific—her arts more various and instructed, and bet 
splendid of the New York Hotels, which is | od, 


too good not to be related. A distinguished 
Southern gentleman, formerly a member of 
the Cabinet, was a boarder in the house, and 
preferring not to eat at the table d’hote, had 
his meals served in his own parlour with all | 


ter rewarded—her commerce winged to a wider and still 
wider flight--that the part she would play in human af- 
fuirs would grow nobler ever and more recognized, that 
in this vast growth of national greatness, time would be 
found for the higher necessities of the soul, that her pop- 
ular and her higher education would go on advancing— 
that ber charities and all her enterprises of philanthropy 


the elegance for which the establishment is, 


: , |} would go on enlarging—that her age of lettered glory 
noted. Being somewhat annoyed with the ishould find its auspicious dawn; and then it had been 


airs of the servant who waited on him—a | also foretold him that even so, with her growth and 

negro of very sooty complexion—he desired /strength, should his fame grow and be established and 

him, one day at dinner, toretire. The negro cherished, there where she should garner up her heart ; 

bowed and took his stand directly behind the | that by long re ¥ service — “ye? he or 

9, : 2 - 7+ rise to be, beiore he should taste of death, of the peerless 

re cn ehdtea, es < fee le ‘among her great ones—that he should win the double 
F ’ ’ 


h | s hi t f honor, wear the double wreath, of professional and pub- 
utes after, me gent CES SSW OL SEP SCE lic supremacy, that he should become her wisest to coun- 
ward to remove the soup. 


'sel, und her most eloquent to persuade, that he should 
- Fellow,” said he, ‘ leave the room, I come to be called the Defender of the Constitution and 
wish to be alone.”’ Vreserver of honorable peace, that the ‘austere glory of 
«Excuse me, sir,” said Cuffee, drawing differing’ to save the Union should be bis, that his death, 


himself up stiffly, a but I am responsible for at the summit of greatness, on the verge ota ripe and 
the silver.” ’ | venerable age, should be distinguished less by the flags 


= half-mast on ocean and lake, less by the minute gun, 
\less by the public procession and the appointed eulogy, 


than by sudden paleness overspreading all faces, by gush- 
The recent eulogy of Webster, pronoun. ing tears, by sorrow, thoughtful, boding. silent, the sense 


ced at Dartmouth College by Rufus’ Choate, | of desolation, as if renown and grace were dead—as if 
is the great literary event of the month. One the hunters’ path and the sailors’ in the great solitude 
eloquent passage from it we give below, in of the wilderness or sea, henceforward were more lonely 
which the characteristics of Mr. Choate’s | 2”d less safe than before—had this prediction been whis- 
style are well displayed. The lucidus ordo pered, how calmly had that perfect sobriety of wind put 

: ; << cae it all aside as a pernicious oridle dream! Yet in the ful- 
which runs through his long and winding -filment of that prediction, is told the remaining story of 
sentences will remind the reader of the elab- |). jie.” 
orate, yet wonderfully clear and eloquent, 
passages of Jeremy Taylor— 


”? 








The best blunder we have heard for a long 
“ The influence of home, of his father and the excellent | ,- ‘ . ; 

mother and that noble heatlaer, whom he loved so deurly time was committed baat. recently er city 
and mourned with such sorrow—these influences on his | by a negro servant, who had been sent by his 
heart, principles, will, aims, were elevated and strong. | Mistress to borrow the last Blackwood from 
Atan early age, comparatively, the then great distinc- | a neighbour. He delivered his message as 
tion of liberal education was his. His college life was! follows— 
brilliant and with uta stain; and in moving his admis- ‘s Missis’s compliments and says will you 
sion to the bar, Mr. Gore presented him as one of extra- please send her the July number of the dlack 


ordinary promise : bombazine.”’ 
“ With prospects bright upon the world he came— 


Pure love of virtue, strong desire of fame ; 
Men watched the way his lofty mind would take, 
And all foretold the progress he would make.”’ 





Messrs. Bangs & Brother, of New York 
city, have laid us under obligations to them 
And yet, if on some day, as that season was drawing to by sending us, through the hands of J. W. 
its close, it had been foretold to him that before his life, | Randolph, copies of several recent English 
prolonged to little more than three score years and ten, publications. Delolme on the English Con- 
should end, he should see that country, in which he was stitution appears in a new edition from the 
coming to act his part, expanded across a continent—the | _ ne 
thirteen States of 1801 multiplied to thirty-one, the terri- sug esis o ‘. a nang S the 
tory of the North-West, the great valley below, sown full | US ; the Jniroduction to the serory of the 
of those stars of empire. the Mississippi forded, and the Nineteenth Century by Gervinus, the cele- 
Sabine, the Rio Grande and the Neuces, the ponderous brated Historical Professor at Heidelberg. 
gates of the Rocky Mountains opened to shut no more, A delicious reprint of Walton’s Complete 
the great tranquil sea became our sea, her area seven | Angler, suggestive, at this season, of trout- 
tim : : ’ rr : : 

es larger, her people five times in number—that fishing in the mountains, and a pleasant little 


through all the experiences of trial, the madness of 

, the sof party, ; ‘d, 

ie ; a 

the iijustice of foreign powers, the vast enlargement of story entitled Osbert of “ 4 eee Sees 


her territory, the antagonism of interior interest and feel- 42gTamM, Cooke & Co., Publishers of the Illus- 
ing, the spirit of nationality would grow stronger still| trated London Library. 
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Potices of Dew Works. 


Don QuixoTe pE LA Mancna. By Miguel Cervantes 
Saavedra. A Revised Translation. Based on those 
of Motteux, Jarvis, and Smollett. With Numerous 
Characteristic IJustrations. New York: D. Appleton 
& Company, 200 Broadway, 1853. [From James 
Woodhouse, 139 Main Street. 


We can never have too many translations of Don 


Quixote. The enterprising publishers of this volume 
gave us, not long ago, an edition in the original Spanish, 
and now they ofler one, in very beautiful style, with il- 
lustrations of great spirit and humour, for the benefit of 
the Euglish reader. If Spain had done nothing else in 
the way of enriching the stores of literature, (and the 
magnificent volumes of Mr. Ticknor sufficiently establish 
the contrary), this immortal production of Cervantes 


is enough to establish her claim to the gratitude and ad- | 
miration of all who delight in fiction, or value letters as 
a means of contributing to buman happiness. Don | 
Quixote is a never failing source of pleasure to any one 
that will read it, as well to the scholar and antiquarian | 
as to the man of business who seeks in books a relaxa- | 


tion from daily toil. The Messrs. Appleton have con- 
ferred a favour on the public by this handsome edition. 


A Manvat or Ecementary Geovocy; or, the Ancient 
Changes of the Earth and its Inhabitants, as Illus- 
trated by Geological Monuments. By Str CuaRves 
LyeLtt. New York: D. Appleton, 200 Broadway. 
1853. [From A. Morris, 97 Main Street. 

The science of Geology has, of late years, taken a 


deeper hold upon public interest than any other which is | 


expounded in lecture rooms or treated popularly in 
books. ‘The mysterious revelations it makes of a chaotic 
world gradually assuming a habitable form, and being 


filled with enormous monsters, then emerging from a con- | 


dition of slime into the shape of beauty in which it now 
appears—how the mountains first tossed up their soft 
peaks against the sky and the ocean was first confined 
within the limits by which it is now bounded—all this is 
calculated to arrest the attention of the student and win 
him over to geological inquiry. Sir Charles Lyell is 
among the most eminent of all the great writers on this 

subject, and his Manual of Elementary Geology found a 

large sale in America in the original English edition. 

The cost of a copy of the present edition, which is ex- 

ceedingly handsome, is much less than of the English, 

and we may therefore expect that the volume will be yet 
more widely circulated. 

ComMMENTARIES ON THE Laws oF THE ANCIENT HE- 
BREWS; with an Introductory Essay on Civil Soci- 
ety and Government. By E.C. Wines. New York: 
Geo. P. Putoam & Co., 10 Park Place. 1853. [From 
James Woodhouse, 193 Main Street. 

There can be little doubt that out of the administrative 


We are told in the preface to the present volume that 
so thorough a treatise on the laws of the ancient Hebrews 
| had its origin in a Lecture before a Literary Society of 
| Philadelphia, delivered by the author some years ago. A 
| desire was expressed by many eminent men who heard 
‘the lecture that the discussion should be extended, and 
Professor Wines continued, from time to time, as occa- 
sion permitted, to investigate the subject more closely 
and the result has been the satisfactory dissertation now 
before us, which will be hailed with equal pleasure by the 

_ biblical student and the general reader. 

The Introductory Essay is a very excellent and inte- 
resting paper on civil society, with an eloquent adupta- 
tion of the mere didactic portions to the present attitude 
of the United States of America. It does equal credit to 
the author as a patriot whose every impulse is for the 
good of the country and as a writer of nervous and afflu- 
ent English. Mr. Putnam has not published for many 
months, a more deserving volume hor one which for ty- 
pographical execution can surpass these Commentaries, 


Tue Bovnoop or Great Men. Intended as an Ex- 
ample to Youth. “ith Illustrations. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 1853. [From A. Morris, 97 Main 
Street. 


We do not recollect to have seen a more charming lit- 
tle volume than this since we passed through the sunny 
period of boyhood ourselves. By far the most interest- 
ing portion of all biographies is that which refers to the 
early sports, triumphs, joys and sorrows of the subject. 
The young Napoleon storming the foriress of snow af- 
fects us as much as the Emperor crossing the bridge at 
Lodi, though in a different way. There is a great variety 
of boyish incident in the work now under our eye, drawn 
‘from the lives of some of the most eminent men who have 
illustrated the arts and sciences—Wilkie, Canning, Bo- 
/naparte, Franklin, Scott, Webster, Audubon and others. 
Our little friends will read it with real delight and derive 
from its examples of industrious application fresh stimu- 
lus in the pursuit of knowledge. 


_MemoriALs OF THE EncGiisu Martyrs. By the Rev. 
C. B. Taycer, M. A. New York: Harpers & Broth- 
ers. 1853. [From A. Morris, 97 Main Street. 


The author of this volume is well known as the writer 
of many little religions romances which have met witha 
wide circulation and large popularity both in England 
‘and America. The Christian world will receive the pre- 
sent volume with great favor, as it is devoted to a histori- 
|cal review of the lives and sufferings of those heroic 
'men whose blood has proved the seed of Christ’s church. 
| The book abounds in stirring passages and is illustrated 
with numerous wood engravings. 

LEGENDS oF THE West. By James Hav. New York: 
G. P. Putnam & Co., 10 Park Place. 1853, [From 
James Woodhouse, 139 Main Street. 

These stories were first published many years ago, and 


though they gave Judge Hall an enviable reputation as 
a writer and raconteur, they did not by any means ob- 





polity of Moses, the first great law-giver of the race of tain so extended a fame as they merited. Their re-pub- 


man, have sprung all the systems of jurisprudence known 
to civil government. The careful study of the Mosaic 
code, therefore, becomes the duty of all who are engaged 
in legislation, nor is it unworthy of the close examination 
of the wisest of modern statesmen. 


lication, at this time, is a part of the worthy labour com 
| menced by Mr. Putnam sometime ago to bring out new 
editions of the the most eminent American authors. We 
| should like to see Simms’ Works issued in this attractive 
style. 





